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NEW  PROGRAMS  FOR  FALL  2010 

Carleton  University  is  pleased  to  announce  the  introduction  of  three  new,  interdisciplinary  programs 
for  Fall  2010  admission: 


Master  of 

Cognitive  Science* 

This  program  is  open  to 
applicants  from  a  range  of 
undergraduate  degrees  and 
will  allow  students  to  acquire 
a  genuinely  interdisciplinary 
grasp  of  cognition  through 
research  in  cognitive  science  in 
all  of  the  areas  offered  to  PhD 
students  but  with  more  focused 
and  integrative  projects. 


Master  of  Applied  Science/ 
Arts/Engineering  in 
Sustainable  Energy* 

This  program  involves  learning 
across  two  distinct  disciplines: 
engineering  and  public  policy.  This 
will  prepare  students  for  employment 
related  to  sustainable  energy  in 
government,  business,  or  the  civil 
society  sector,  and/or  to  serve  as 
a  foundation  for  further  graduate 
education  at  the  doctoral  level. 


Master  of 

Infrastructure  Protection 
and  International  Security 

This  a  multi-disciplinary  program 
is  designed  to  bridge  current  gaps 
among  critical  infrastructure 
engineering,  multi-hazard  threat 
risk  assessments,  and  policy 
options  available  to  security 
practitioners  for  the  protection 
of  national  critical  infrastructure 
(NCI)  systems. 


For  more  information  on  applying  to  these  or  other  graduate  programs,  visit  our  website. 

carleton.  ca/graduate-studies 
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*Subject  to  OCGS  approval. 
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Office  2.0.  How  co-working 
spaces  encourage  innovation 


Spoofing  the  Group  of 
Seven  and  other  sins. 
Is  this  too  edgy  for 
Carleton's  gallery? 
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9  A  band  of  brainiacs  on 
six  things  to  be  skeptical 
about  now 
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Viewpoints 


Shakespeare  sagely  noted  that  "Every 
cloud  engenders  not  a  storm" 
(Henry  VI).  We  have  all  learned  to  look 
for  the  silver  lining  in  each  cloud, 
while  educators  tend  to  focus  on  the 
instructive  possibilities  of  "moments." 

At  Carleton  University,  the  skies 
have  been  largely  clear  this  spring.  We 
have  certainly  dedicated  many  hours  to 
teaching  and  learning.  The  lessons  have 
been  positive,  and  good  news  has  made 
for  many  a  sunny  day.  Research  Days 
were  a  brilliant  success,  and  faculty 
members  have  garnered  many  awards, 
including  a  grant  from  the  Canada 
Foundation  for  Innovation  and  another 
from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  Our 
students  have  been  recognized  for 
innovation  in  technology,  for  being  the 
best  team  at  the  model  United  Nations 
and  for  placing  well  in  a  variety  of 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


Keeping  up  with  Carleton 


athletic  tournaments.  We  hosted  many 
significant  events,  including  a  speech  on 
interfaith  understanding  by  His  Royal 
Highness  Hassan  of  Jordan  and  a  lecture 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  faculties  of 
arts  and  science  by  Jane  Goodall. 

The  City  of  Ottawa  recognized 
Carleton  for  the  work  done  by  Dr.  Tony 
Railetti  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Lead 
to  Win  project,  which  has  created  over 
100  companies  in  the  past  two  years. 
Luc  Lalande,  director  of  Carleton's 
Innovation  Transfer  Office,  organized  a 
TedX  event  highlighting  the  power  of 
creative  thought  by  our  faculty. 

Dr.  Ted  Jackson's  personal  work  with 
the  homeless  and  his  campus  leadership 
in  chairing  the  committee  on  volunteer 
activity  have  resulted  in  two  fine  reports 
and  have  inspired  much  fine  work  in  the 
area  of  civic  engagement.  Dr.  Katherine 
Graham  has  demonstrated  leadership 
in  the  Batawa  project,  bringing  together 
the  energy  and  ideas  of  our  students 
and  the  residents  of  a  small  town  in 
rural  Ontario. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  our 
student  government  has  agreed  to 
work  with  the  university  to  make  the 
orientation  program  the  best  yet. 


The  revised  program  will  be  rooted 
in  research  on  best  practices  and  will 
build  on  Carleton's  broader  efforts 
to  enhance  students'  experience.  The 
new  program  will  maintain  the  best 
traditions  of  the  past  and  involve 
students  in  a  partnership  aimed  at 
making  orientation  safe,  inclusive  and 
enjoyable  for  all  students. 

As  we  look  forward  to  warm  days, 
we  invite  you  to  return  to  see  our  new 
buildings  as  they  rise  from  the  ground 
(the  River  and  Canal  buildings,  the 
new  residence  and  dining  hall),  to  meet 
faculty  and  students  involved  in  the 
new  academic  programs  in  security, 
psychology,  women's  studies  and 
sustainable  engineering  and  policy, 
and  to  applaud  our  graduates,  who  will 
soon  be  joining  your  ranks  as  proud 
Carleton  alumni. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Roseann  O'Reilly  Runte 
President  and  Vice-Chancellor 
Carleton  University 
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2010-201 1  Programs  Starting  This  Fall 

For  over  a  decade,  Carleton  University's  Sprott  School  of  Business  has  been  delivering  quality 
professional  development  courses  and  training  to  the  National  Capital  Region.  Sprott  offers  a  wide 
range  of  programs  and  courses  designed  to  meet  the  current  needs  of  business. 

Open-Enrollment  Certificate  Programs 

Gain  the  tools,  skills  and  practical  knowledge  to  enhance  your  career  and  your  organization. 
Programs  include: 

•  Project  Management  •  Risk  Management 

•  Business  Analysis  •  Management  Skills 

•  Healthcare  Management  •  Marketing 

•  Human  Resources  •  And  more! 

Several  courses  can  be  used  towards  accreditation  requirements  for: 

•  Project  Management  Professional  (PMP®) 

•  Certified  Business  Analysis  Professional  (CBAP®) 

•  Certified  Human  Resources  Professional  (CHRP®) 

•  Canadian  Risk  Management  (CRM®)  designation 

Increase  Performance  with  Convenient  In-House  and  Custom  Programs 

Programs  can  be  tailored  to  the  specific  needs  of  your  organization  and  delivered  to  groups  of  10  or 
more  in  your  own  offices  or  at  Carleton  University. 
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To  register  or  for  more  information,  visit: 


sprott. carleton. ca/ppd 
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YOUR  COMMENTS 


Memories  of  Porter  Hall,  surprised  by  secret 
sexual  profiling  and  research  stripped  bare 


I  just  wanted  to  pass  on  my  thanks 
for  the  great  article  on  Porter  Hall  in 
the  Winter  issue.  Although  not  a  big 
concert-goer,  I  did  go  to  that  infamous 
Frankie  Goes  to  Hollywood  concert  in 
1984,  and  I  happened  to  keep  my  ticket 
stub  with  my  album.  When  I  saw  the 
other  ones  in  the  article,  I  had  to  send 
along  a  scan  of  my  ticket. 

I  vaguely  remember  going  to  school 
on  the  first  bus  of  the  morning  on  the 
day  the  tickets  went  on  sale  at  the  uni- 
versity store  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
University  Centre.  I  got  there  around 
6  a.m.  and  was  the  only  one  there.  I 
thought  I  had  the  wrong  date  and  time 
for  the  tickets  going  on  sale,  but  slowly 
a  few  people  started  joining  me  around 
6:30  a.m.  By  the  time  the  store  opened 
and  I  walked  out  with  my  ticket,  there 
were  probably  about  80  kids  in  line, 
so  I  didn't  feel  too  badly  about  getting 
there  so  early.  It  was  a  great  concert, 
although  the  girl  I  took,  who  was  5-2, 
had  some  trouble  seeing  the  stage  and 
so  I  had  to  do  a  bit  of  blocking  so  that 
she  could  see.  At  6-2, 1  had  no  problem. 

Anyway,  thanks  again  for  some  great 
memories. 

Gary  Lowe,  BEng/85,  Ottawa,  ON 
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Re:  Casting  a  wide  net 


This  story  mentions  that  Carleton  psy 
chology  professor  Frank  Robert  Wake 
attempted  to  develop  a  test  to  identify 
homosexuals  in  the  early  1960s.  The 
RCMP  referred  to  the  project  as  "the 
fruit  machine." 

I  took  a  course  from  Professor 
Wake  when  the  campus  was  lo- 
cated in  the  Glebe.  My  passion  was 
philosophy  rather  than  psychol- 
ogy. I  later  went  to  Queen's  and 
Glasgow  universities  for  theology, 
MDiv  and  PhD  degrees  and  taught 
religious  studies  at  Mount  Allison 
University  until  retiring  in  1997. 

I  remember  Bob  Wake  as  an  af- 
fable and  genial  professor  who  met 
and  talked  easily  with  students. 
Unfortunately,  we  never  heard  in 
class  of  his  project  to  perfect  a  way 
to  pinpoint  queers. 

Whatever  the  influence,  I  became 
a  gay  rights  activist  after  leaving 
Carleton.  I'm  very  gratified  to  know 
that  Patrizia  Gentile,  professor  of 
women  and  gender  studies  at  Car- 
leton, looks  at  the  matter  from  a  very 
different  perspective. 
Eldon  Hay,  BA/54,  Member  of  the  Order 
of  Canada,  Sackville,  NB. 


Re:  PhD  profile:  Naked  truths 


I  was  quite  excited  to  learn  in  the  Win- 
ter edition  that  doctoral  candidate  Mary 
Ann  Shantz  has  been  systematically 
studying  the  nudist  lifestyle  and  the 
theories,  myths  and  unfounded  beliefs 
on  which  nudism  is  nominally  based. 

My  interest  stems  from  the  fact  that 
my  wife  and  I  have  been  nudists  for  over 
30  years.  However,  I  never  thought  of 
social  nudity  as  "more  natural,"  and  the 
theoretical  underpinnings  of  the  move- 
ment always  seemed  dubious  to  me. 
We  practise  the  lifestyle  because  those 
involved  are  almost  universally  nice 


folks  and  nudist  communities  are  quiet, 
friendly,  fun,  safe  and  often  located  in 
wonderful,  uncrowded  outdoor  settings. 

My  feeling  is  that  clothing  long  ago 
became  essential  to  the  social  inter- 
relationships that  define  us  as  humans. 
People  without  clothes  are  as  natural 
as  bears  without  fur.  I  suspect  that 


we  nudists  are  not  really  nude,  but 
rather  are  dressed  in  the  "clothing"  that 
identifies  us  as  members  of  our  little 
communities,  which  just  happens  to 
be  our  bare  skin.  When  I  and  my  fellow 
nudists  move  to  our  places  of  work,  we 
wear  appropriate  business  attire  for 
that  community  and  do  not  feel  we  are 
being  forced  to  behave  unnaturally  by 
covering  up. 

Paul  Harrison,  MA/81,  Ottawa,  ON 


What  do  you  think? 

Send  us  your  thoughts: 
Carleton  University  Magazine 
Department  of  University 
Advancement 
510  Robertson  Hall 
1125  Colonel  By  Drive 
Ottawa,  ON  K1S  5B6 
magazine  _editor@carleton.ca 


EDITOR'S  LETTER 


It's  in  your  hands 


The  magazine  you're  holding  has  long  been  an  institution 
at  Carleton,  since  the  university's  earliest  days, 
published  in  newsletter  format  in  the  late  1940s  and  1950s, 
later  converting  to  full-colour  glossy  in  1985. 

Like  nearly  every  print  publication,  we're  having  an 
ongoing  conversation  about  the  next  steps  in  an  age  of  cost- 
cutting  and  rapidly  evolving  communications  technologies. 
Does  it  make  sense  to  go  the  digital  route  to  communicate 
with  our  growing  audience  of  90,000  alumni  in  137 
countries?  Print  and  mailing  costs  are  huge  line  items  in  our 


VAUNTED  VAULT  I'm  in  the  Archives  and  Research  Collections, 
in  room  503  of  the  library.  It  houses  Carleton's  heritage  material, 
as  well  as  academic  research  collections  and  rare  books.  The 
reference  room  is  open  to  everyone  for  consultation  and  research 
assistance.  Find  out  more  at  arc .library. carleton. ca. 


budget — slash  the  two  of  them  we're  practically  in  the  black, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  environmental  benefits. 

The  flip  side  to  that  kind  of  decision  is  that  a  print 
magazine  has  staying  power.  It  requires  no  instructions 
or  batteries — something  that's  often  forgotten  in  the  mass 
iPad  hysteria.  The  magazine  is  portable;  you  can  clip  pages 
for  reference  and  pass  it  along  to  friends.  Since  it's  not  a 
creature  of  the  soundbite  and  factoid  world,  it  invites  and 
allows  for  deep  research  in  content  and  well-thought-out 
design  aesthetics,  which  we  continually  work  to  improve. 

Throughout  the  1990s  and  the  early  2000s,  the  magazine 
shouted  from  the  rafters.  It  was  always  red — very  red — in 
case  you  didn't  get  the  Carleton  connection.  Stories  were 
stridently  positive  and  boosterish.  These  days  it's  a  softer 
sell — you're  smart  enough  to  see  through  hype,  after  all.  We 
still  want  stories  that  dazzle,  but  also  stories  that  question. 
A  broader  palette  is  easier  on  the  eye  too. 

The  magazine  also  has  a  transactional  nature:  we  want 
your  loyalty  in  exchange  for  news  and  stimulation.  We  up- 
date you  on  campus  events  and  profile  alumni  on  impressive 
career  paths.  It's  all  done  with  the  hope  that  you'll  spread 
the  good  word  about  Carleton.  It's  unclear  whether  we  can 
earn  and  retain  your  affinity  in  an  electronic  format  if  we 
drop  the  print  magazine. 

So,  what  to  do  next?  Well,  it's  your  magazine,  so  tell  us 
what  you  think.  Email  us:  magazine _editor@carleton.ca 
(letters  on  paper  also  accepted,  of  course). 


Fateema  Sayani,  BJ/01 
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Magazine  mission  statement 

Carleton  University  Magazine  is  published  three  times  a  year  for 
the  university's  alumni,  faculty,  staff  and  friends.  The  magazine 
is  the  university's  primary  vehicle  for  providing  information 
on  the  accomplishments  of  alumni,  faculty  and  students  and 
on  significant  issues  and  developments  within  the  university 
community  and  the  alumni  association.  The  magazine  is 
distributed  to  90,000  alumni  worldwide. 
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Andrew  Christie  knows  the  financial  challenges 
faced  by  students— he's  been  one  for  nearly  a 
decade.  Between  undergraduate  and  graduate 
studies  at  three  universities  in  two  countries, 
Andrew  has  pursued  the  education  and 
experiences  that  have  shaped  his  character  and 
aid  the  foundation  for  a  career  in  law. 

To  help  other  students  achieve  their  dreams, 
Andrew  donates  to  financial  aid  at  Carleton. 
Like  most  students  and  recent  grads,  his 
means  are  limited — but  Andrew  knows  that  all 
gifts  have  a  big  impact  overtime.  Supporting 
student  financial  aid  is  one  way  that  donors 
help  to  create  a  unique  educational  experience 
at  Carleton. 


ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  bpapm/os, 

supports  the  Class  Act  Bursary  and  volunteers  with 
the  Carleton  University  Alumni  Association. 


giving. carleton. ca 
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8  RAVENS'  ROLL  CALL      10  A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  MUCKRACKING  AT  THE  CHARLATAN 


Spirited  defence 

MA  thesis  looks  at  hockey  nostalgia  and  calls  for  the 
return  of  organ  music  to  the  good  old  game 


WRITTEN  BY  FATEEMA  SAYANI,  BJ/01 
PORTRAIT  BY  LUTHER  CAVERLY 

Will  that  brain-searing  tune  Cot- 
ton Eye  Joe  ever  die?  Blasting 
from  the  PA,  it's  a  staple  of  stadium 
hockey  games,  acting  as  a  between- 
play  punch  of  energy  for  the  crowd. 
Everyone  claims  to  despise  the  cheesy 
faux-banjo  synth  lines,  still  the  song 
lives  on.  That  tune  isn't  really  a  topic  of 
scholarly  discussion,  but  you  can't  help 
asking  Antonio  Giamberardino,  BA/09, 
about  its  enduring  popularity. 


"It  defies  logic  in  that  it's  still  omni- 
present," the  24-year-old  master's  stu- 
dent in  the  School  for  Studies  in  Arts 
and  Culture  says.  Over  the  past  two 
years,  he  has  spent  hours  inside  stadi- 
ums as  part  of  his  field  work. 

One  day,  while  playing  NHL  10  on  his 
PlayStation  3  to  a  soundtrack  of  Green 
Day  and  Nickelback,  he  wondered  why 
hockey  organizations  don't  bother  with 
organ  music  anymore,  which  set  him  on 
the  research  path  he's  been  following. 

Giamberardino  knows  the  idiosyncra- 
sies of  the  organ.  He  did  his  undergradu- 


PIPE  DREAM 


GAME  FACE  Antonio  Giamberardino  inside 
the  Loeb  building  music  room.  He  wondered 
about  the  dominance  of  electronic  music  at 
stadiums,  which  led  to  his  thesis  topic. 


ate  degree  in  music  and  plays  the  pipes 
at  Ottawa's  Holy  Cross  Catholic  Church. 

He  places  his  research  in  the  broader 
context  of  nostalgia  in  the  NHL,  where- 
by franchises  are  selling  vintage  fan 
jerseys  and,  in  pure  throwback  mode, 
Boston  Bruins  coach  Claude  Julien 
wore  a  fedora  on  the  bench  at  the  New 
Year's  Day  outdoor  Winter  Classic. 

"They're  obviously  trying  to  hark  back 
to  this  older,  simpler  time  in  hockey," 
Giamberardino  says.  "The  organ  is  ex- 
actly that.  It  really  captures  the  essence 
of  the  NHL  of  the  1930s.  All  professional 
sports  are  about  tradition.  Stats  are 
kept,  and  legacies  are  built.  It's  that  idea 
of  continuity  that  brings  excitement  to 
the  sport,  and  one  way  of  capturing  that 
is  through  organ  music,"  he  says.  To  wit: 
The  Joe  Louis  Arena  in  Detroit  brought 
back  its  organ  with  one  caveat.  It's  to  be 
played  only  during  games  against  other 
original  six  teams. 

Giamberardino's  thesis  adviser, 
James  Wright,  says  the  topic  has  never 
been  addressed  at  this  level.  "This  is 
a  great  demonstration  of  the  kinds  of 
unique  contributions  to  musicological 
studies  students  can  make." 

And  while  Giamberardino  would  be 
happy  to  see  the  return  of  the  organ,  he 
isn't  completely  denouncing  modern 
music.  Asked  what  his  goal  song  would 
be,  he  answers  with  a  definitive  "Woo- 
hoo,"  the  siren  call  of  Song  2  by  Blur. 
"I'd  have  it  played  with  the  train  horn," 
he  says.  "There's  something  about  that 
loud,  visceral  impact  that  makes  every- 
thing sound  cooler."  ■ 
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Star  Ravens  Where  are  they  now? 

These  four  basketball  players  became  household  names  when  they  helped  the  team 
capture  six  of  the  past  eight  Canadian  Interuniversity  Sport  championships.  Catching 
up  on  life  outside  the  Ravens'  Nest    by  kim  figura,  bhum/04,  ma/07 


COURT  ORDER 


<  Ryan  Bell,  past  student 

Height:  6'4" 
Age:  26 

Hometown:  Ottawa,  Ontario 
Position:  Point  guard 
Current  team:  Espoon  Honka  Playboys 
Current  residence:  Espoo,  Finland 
Off-court  preoccupation:  Sightseeing  and 
experiencing  new  cultures  and  customs 
Career  highlight:  Winning  the  Finnish  Cup 
this  year 

Ravens  wisdom:  "At  Carleton,  mental 
toughness  was  valued  on  the  court." 

<  Aaron  Doornekamp,  BCom/09 

Height:  67" 
Age:  24 

Hometown:  Odessa,  Ontario 
Position:  Forward 
Current  team:  Juve  Caserta 
Current  residence:  Caserta,  Italy 
Off-court  preoccupation:  Learning  Italian 
and  eating  great  food 
Career  highlight:  Being  fourth  place  in  the 
division  with  his  current  team 
Ravens  wisdom:  "Respect,  hard  work  and 
determination  are  keys  to  success." 

<  Stuart  Turnbull,  BCom/09 

Height:  6'2" 
Age:  25 

Hometown:  Kingston,  Ontario 
Position:  Point  guard 
Current  team:  Rist  Wedel 
Current  residence:  Wedel,  Germany 
Off-court  preoccupation:  Doing  all  the 
reading  I  was  too  tired  and  too  busy  to  do 
in  university 

Career  highlight:  Scoring  30  points  and  taking 
a  team  in  a  league  above  mine  into  overtime 
Ravens  wisdom:  "At  Carleton,  I  learned 
the  value  of  brutal  honesty  and  that 
determination  trumps  all." 


Osvaldo  Jeanty,  BCom/07  V 

Height:  6' 
Age:  26 

Hometown:  Gloucester,  Ontario 
Position:  Point  guard/shooting  guard 
Current  team:  Giessen  46ers 
Current  residence:  Giessen,  Germany 
Off-court  preoccupation:  Learning 
German  and  experiencing  German 
culture 

Career  highlight:  Moving  up  to  the  first 
league  in  his  first  year  as  a  professional 
Ravens  wisdom:  "At  Carleton,  I  learned 
the  importance  of  the  mental  aspect  of 
the  game." 
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THINK  PIECE 


Beyond  doubt 


The  Ottawa  Skeptics  examine  the  scientific  evidence  for 
everything  from  the  shelf  life  of  Twinkies  to  the  existence 
of  the  G-spot 


WRITTEN  BY  DAVID  MCDONALD,  BJ/69  /  PHOTO  BY  TONY  FOUHSE 


For  computer  engineer  Jonathan 
Abrams,  BEng/06,  it  was  an 
undergraduate  philosophy  course  at 
Carleton  called  Informal  Reasoning 
that  furnished  the  fuel.  "That  opened 
up  a  whole  new  world  for  me,  a  real 
appreciation  of  science." 


In  November  2007,  Abrams  founded 
Ottawa  Skeptics,  a  klatch  of  like- 
minded  individuals  who  meet  at 
Carleton  every  month  to  challenge  the 
many  manifestations  of  superstition, 
pseudoscience  and  quackery  that, 
ironically,  show  no  signs  of  abating  in 


UMBRELLA  ACADEMY  Jonathan  Abrams 
leads  a  group  of  brainy  disbelievers  who 
give  weight  to  the  Oscar  Wilde  quip  "To 
believe  is  very  dull;  to  doubt  is  intensely 
engrossing." The  group  produces  a 
weekly  podcast,  The  Reality  Check,  at 
ottawaskeptics.org. 


an  increasingly  cyber-logical  world. 

For  Abrams  and  company,  nothing 
is  exempt  from  the  battle  cry  of  one 
of  the  contemporary  patron  saints 
of  skepticism,  the  late  American 
astronomer  Carl  Sagan:  "Extraordinary 
claims  require  extraordinary  evidence." 

Herewith,  members  of  the  Ottawa 
Skeptics  identify  six  extraordinary 
claims  for  which  we  should  be 
demanding  extraordinary  evidence. 


The  world  will  end  on 
December  21,  2012 

A  non-believer  in  the  ability  of  anyone  to 
foresee  the  future,  member  Pat  Roach  is 
nonetheless  willing  to  bet  the  farm  that 
on  December  22,  2012,  those  who  can't 
seem  to  live  without  an  apocalyptic  date 
with  destiny  will  be  shopping  around 
for  a  new  one.  "While  scholars  disagree 
about  when  the  Mayan  calendar  actually 
ends,"  he  says,  "the  date  only  marks  the 
end  of  a  cycle.  Simply  put,  it's  just  time  to 
buy  a  new  calendar." 


Electromagnetic  fields 
make  you  sick 

Barry  Green  concedes  that  scientists 
may  yet  uncover  a  long-term  causal 
link  between  everyday  electromagnetic 
fields  and  various  illnesses — cell-phone 
use  and  brain  cancer,  for  example — 
but  says  they  have  yet  to  find  one. 
People,  he  says,  should  be  skeptical  of 
claims  to  the  contrary  and  of  devices 
purportedly  offering  protection  against 
electromagnetic  fields. 

m 

Hydrogen  fuel  cells 

Hydrogen  fuel  cells  are  a  "promising 
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energy-storage  technology,"  says 
Xander  Miller,  BA/03,  but  thanks  to 
"those  pesky  laws  of  thermodynamics," 
hydrogen  fuel  cells  are  far  from  the 
energy-producing  panacea  promised 
by  some  in  the  energy  industry.  "They 
provide  cover  to  continue  business  as 
usual."  Instead,  Miller  says,  "We  need 
to  stay  focused  on  finding  new  energy 
sources  and  more  efficient  ways  to 
conserve  our  dwindling  supplies." 


Anti-vaxers 

Nick  Sirman's  beef  is  with  ethically 
compromised  researchers  and 
promoters  of  quack  remedies  and  their 
claims  that  vaccines  cause  a  myriad  of 
health  problems,  most  notably  autism. 
"There  have  been  dozens  of  studies 
showing  vaccines  are  perfectly  safe 
and  incredibly  effective,"  he  says.  "But 
never  ones  to  let  facts  get  in  the  way 
of  ideology  and  rhetoric,  the  anti-vax 
movement  soldiers  on." 

m 

Homeopathy 

Homeopathy,  says  Adam  Gardner,  is 
based  on  two  scientifically  implausible 
principles:  namely,  that  like  cures  like 
and  that  the  more  a  putative  remedy 
is  diluted,  the  more  potent  it  becomes. 
"This  is  complete  magical  thinking," 
says  Gardner.  "We  should  always 
ensure  that  medical  techniques  have 
a  justifiable  scientific  basis  and  are 
backed  by  proper  double-blind  studies." 

m 

Distrust  of  science 

Despite  the  fact  that  science  has 
delivered  the  goods  from  increased 
life  expectancy  to  space  travel,  an 
alarming  number  of  people  remain 
fundamentally  leery  of  it.  "The  distrust 
of  science  is  also  behind  the  needlessly 
controversial  issues  of  evolution  and 
global  warming,"  says  founder  Abrams. 
"This  is  unfortunate,  since  science  is 
our  best  tool  to  improve  our  quality  of 
life,  avoid  disasters  and  advance  the 
human  condition."  ■ 


Sixty- 
five 

and  still  not  retiring 


For  more  than  six  decades, 
Carleton's  student  newspaper, 
The  Charlatan,  has  been 
challenging  the  status  quo  and, 
occasionally,  the  boundaries  of 
good  taste 


PAUL  (%>UVRETTE 
fabricated,  kit  obit 
i/K.  tki/>  Ja#uMW(j 
1^74  tfirtcut 


WRITTEN  BY  ROB  THOMAS,  BA/99,  MJ/06 


In  February  1998,  The  Charlatan 
published  a  photograph  that  at- 
tracted some  attention.  The  man  on 
the  cover  of  the  student  weekly  was 
naked  and  heavily  pierced  and  ap- 
peared to  be  ringing  a  large  brass  bell 
without  using  his  arms  or  legs. 

"We  obviously  knew  there  was  going 
to  be  a  reaction,"  says  then  editor-in- 
chief  Dave  Ebner,  BJ/99.  "I  underesti- 
mated it.  It  was  much  more  than  any  of 
us  thought." 

The  response  was  swift.  Officials  at 
Carleton's  athletics  centre  removed 
copies,  fearing  children  would  see 
them;  the  student  association  moved 
to  ban  the  paper;  and  thousands  of 
copies  mysteriously  vanished  from  the 


Unicentre,  only  to  reappear  with  the 
offending  member  blacked  out. 

Today,  Ebner,  a  national  correspon- 
dent with  The  Globe  and  Mail,  main- 
tains that  the  infamous  cover  was 
about  free  expression.  At  the  time,  the 
student  association  had  banned  the 
edgy  and  youth-focused  Vice  Magazine 
from  the  Unicentre,  and  administra- 
tors had  proposed  banning  a  gay  and 
lesbian  tabloid,  as  well. 

"At  that  time,  Carleton  was  a  con- 
servative, apathetic  campus  where  the 
ridiculous  censorious  instincts  of  some 
student  leaders  were  allowed  to  flour- 
ish, and  we  fought  it,"  Ebner  says. 

Ebner  and  crew  weren't  the  first  band 
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of  muckrakers  to  take  the  reins  at  the 
paper: 

During  the  October  Crisis,  editors  at 
the  paper  (then  called  The  Carleton) 
joined  with  several  student  papers  in 
defying  the  War  Measures  Act  by  pub- 
lishing the  FLQ  Manifesto. 

Editors  from  1973  to  1974  were  notori- 
ous for  running  fabricated  stories, 
including  one  about  shaggy-haired  men 
renouncing  their  hippie  ways  that  was 
picked  up  by  the  Ottawa  Journal. 

Paul  Couvrette,  BJ/74,  was  a  photo  edi- 
tor at  the  time.  To  this  day,  he  main- 
tains that  his  cohort  was  the  only  one 


At  that  time,  Carleton  was  a  conservative, 
apathetic  campus  where  the  ridiculous 
censorious  instincts  of  some  student  leaders 
were  allowed  to  flourish,  and  we  fought  it. 


to  live  up  to  the  "Charlatan"  moniker 
(the  name  of  the  paper  was  changed 
from  The  Carleton  to  The  Charlatan  in 
1971).  Couvrette,  who  now  runs  a  photo 
studio  in  Ottawa,  gained  a  place  in 
Charlatan  lore  by  publishing  his  own 
obituary  in  1974. 

In  1977,  then  NDP  leader  Ed  Broad- 
bent  brandished  a  copy  of  the  paper 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  That's  when 
editors  broke  national  news,  revealing 
that  a  Liberal  minister  had  breached 
cabinet  confidence. 

Today  The  Charlatan,  established  at 


taking  on  the  establishment,  continues 
producing  saucy  covers.  This  year  saw 
a  close-up  of  a  same-sex  couple  kiss- 
ing on  the  cover,  while  op-eds  encour- 
age other  student  newspapers,  such 
as  grad  rag  The  Leveller,  to  apply  fair 
journalistic  standards  to  its  articles.  ■ 

CALLING  ALL  MUCKRAKERS 

Are  you  interested  in  reconnecting  with 
former  Charlatan  staffers? 
Join  The  Charlatan  Chapter  of  the 
Carleton  University  Alumni  Association. 
E-mail  the  CUAA  coordinator  Heather 
Theoret  at  heather _theoret@carleton.ca 
for  more  information. 
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SPACE  CASE 


Office  2.0 


The  Code  Factory  is  an  exercise 
in  the  new  way  of  working. 
The  start-up  hub,  above  a  Thai 
restaurant  off  Bank  Street  in 
Ottawa,  offers  cheap  office  space 
and  networking  opportunities. 
By  bringing  together  like  minds, 
the  collaborative  hot  spot  has 
become  a  hive  of  innovation 


RITTEN  BY  ZACHARY  HOULE,  BJ/98 


This  is  a  workplace  style  for  the 
modern  era.  This  approach  finds 
particular  affinity  with  those  in  the 
technology  sector.  Far  from  the  days  of 
large,  sprawling  campuses,  the  new  way 
of  working  for  tech  companies  focuses 
on  efficiencies  of  space,  collaborative 
brainstorming  and  constant  networking. 

At  The  Code  Factory,  small  start-ups 
focusing  on  iPhone  app  developments 
and  open-source  web  conferencing  can 
rent  a  desk  by  the  hour  or  the  month. 
There  are  also  meeting  rooms  and  an 
upper  floor  for  private  offices. 

It's  a  popular  concept  that  is  taking 
hold  in  Ottawa.  The  drop-in  workspace 
FreedomCafe  offers  desk  space  to 
marketing  and  sales  companies,  while 
Exploriem,  founded  by  businessman 
Bruce  Firestone,  offers  leadership 
mentoring,  along  with  shared  space. 

In  The  Code  Factory's  co-working 
space,  post-secondary  scholars  can 
participate  in  Students  &  Start-ups,  a 
regular  networking  event  that  engages 
undergrads  and  post-grads  with  small 
businesses  through  icebreaker  games.  Of 
the  students  who  have  participated  so 
far,  eleven  have  been  hired  by  companies 
run  out  of  The  Code  Factory. 


S,  director, 
pvation 


RICHARD  ALAM,  BEng/96, 
MEng/06,  co-founder 
of  open-source  web 
conferencing  company 
Blindside  Networks 


MICHAEL  WE 

Technology  Ini 
Management  fcrogram 
Carleton  Univf  rsity 

TONY  BAILETTI,  associate 
professor,  Technology 
Innovation  Management 
program,  Carleton  University 


Desk  space  is  only  $4/hour,  $20/day  rru 
135  small  companies  rent  space  at 
The  Code,  Factory  It 
The  design  blends  start-up  austerity 

and  loft-like  minimalism 
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JASON  DALEY, 

BCom/99,  president 
of  artists'  social 
media  community, 
Ucreate  Media 


STEVEN  MUEGGE, 

MEng/04,  faculty  member, 
Technology  Innovation 
Management  program, 
Carleton  University 


OPEN  ACCESS  Ian  Graham  realized  that 
most  start-ups  meet  at  coffee  shops,  so 
he  took  the  java  culture  inside.  The  open- 
concept  area  allows  entrepreneurs  to  develop 
ideas  with  input  from  members  of  other 
start-up  companies. 


Tech  entrepreneur  Ian  Graham  founded 
The  Code  Factory  in  2008  and  has 
been  making  inroads  into  the  Carleton 
community  ever  since  through  the  school's 
Technology  Innovation  Management 
(TIM)  program.  The  master's  program 
for  entrepreneurial  engineers  helps 
companies  build  wealth  at  the  early 
stages  of  their  business.  Many  of  the  TIM 
participants  have  gone  onto  Lead  to  Win, 
a  mentorship  and  development  program 
for  upstart  technology  businesses  in  the 
capital  region. 

Many  Lead  to  Win  participants  take 
a  desk  at  The  Code  Factory  while 
developing  their  ideas,  says  program 
founder  and  CU  professor  Tony  Bailetti. 

"The  Code  Factory  is  a  link  between 
Carleton  and  the  community.  The  more 
we  get  students  working  outside  of  the 
university,  the  more  we  become  part  of 
the  community."  ■ 
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ANYTHING  BUT  TEXTBOOK  ^Carleton 


<  Kudos  for  Carleton's  recruitment  campaign 

Last  fall's  Anything  but  Textbook  campaign  won  three  top  spots  at  the  25th  Annual 
Education  Advertising  Awards.  Designed  by  Toronto  agency  Zulu  Alpha  Kilo,  the 
campaign  received  gold  in  the  Radio  Single  Spot  category,  silver  in  the  Newspaper 
Series  and  bronze  for  Total  Advertising  Campaign.  Carleton  was  judged  in  the  U.S.- 
based  competition  against  1,000  institutions,  including  several  Canadian  schools. 

Print  slogans  like  Today's  Homework  Assignment:  Resurrect  a  Small  Town, 
referencing  the  Azrieli  School  of  Architecture  and  Urbanism's  Batawa  Initiative,  were 
designed  to  draw  attention  to  the  hands-on  aspects  of  the  Carleton  experience.  The 
ads  appeared  across  Ottawa  and  the  greater  Toronto  area. 

Entries  were  judged  by  a  panel  of  higher-education  marketers,  advertising  creative 
directors  and  the  editorial  board  of  Higher  Education  Marketing  Report. 

— Jennifer  Pagliario,  BJ4  student 


A.D.  Dunton 

Alumni  Award  of  Distinction 

Given  annually,  when  merited,  to  a  graduate 
in  recognition  of  outstanding  achievement 
or  contribution  in  any  field  of  endeavour. 
Deadline  June  30,  2010. 


Submit  nominations  online  at  alumni.carleton.ca/alumni/nominations.cfm 
For  more  information,  call  toll  free  at  1-866-CU-PROUD  (287-7683). 


Wonder  what's  happening 
in  research  at  Carleton? 


nWersity 
elcomes 

,ne>w 
searchers 


Brilliant 
researchers 

Brilliant 
research. 


Carleton 

UNIVERSITY 


Canada's  Capital  University 

Keep  up  to  date  on  the  latest 
investigations  and  the  brilliant 
researchers  carrying  them  out. 


To  get  your  free  subscription, 
send  your  name  and  mailing 
address  to: 

researchworks@carleton.ca 
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Teardowns  and  expansions:  here's 
what  is  planned  for  Carleton's  campus 

Architectural  revamps  and  a  new  focus  on  green  space  are  the  big 
ideas  in  the  university's  new  master  plan.  A  draft  of  the  plan,  approved 
in  April  by  the  university's  board  of  governors,  includes  glass  retrofits 
and  the  demolition  of  Paterson  Hall  to  cut  a  sightline  to  the  river. 

The  quad  will  be  expanded  and  a  walkway  to  the  river  will  be 
created.  That  walkway  will  be  lined  with  new  buildings. 

The  MacOdrum  Library  will  get  two  new  floors  above  the  sixth- 
floor  stacks.  The  front  of  the  building  will  be  fitted  with  a  new  glass 
and  metalwork  facade,  a  major  change  from  the  traditional  minuscule 
porthole  windows  that  punctuate  the  front  of  the  building  now. 

Dunton  Tower  may  see  a  three-floor  "podium"  expansion  at 
ground  level  for  new  classroom  and  study  space,  again  with  a 
sleek  glass  facade  to  modernize  the  view  from  the  quad.  Because 
of  the  tower's  location,  the  possibility  of  creating  an  inadvertent 
wind-tunnel  will  be  studied  before  this  project  can  move  forward. 

Considerations  for  transit  and  parking  are  included  in  the 
plan.  While  several  new  above-  and  underground-  parking 
lots  are  proposed,  the  university  hopes  to  encourage  more 
carpooling  and  use  of  public  transit. 


Toronto-based  du  Toit  Allsopp  Hillier  are  the  architects  of 
the  plan.  Their  past  projects  include  master  plans  at  Queen's 
University  and  the  University  of  Guelph. 

— JP 


Alumni  Members 

Return  to  the  Ravens'  Nest! 


50%  discount  on  full-year  memberships 


for  all  new  grads  -  under  $20/month! 


25%  discount  for  all  returning 
Alumni  Members. 


Your  membership  privileges  include: 

•  Year-round  Fitness  Centre  access  and  Fall/Winter 
Cardio  Room  access 

•  Free  access  to  all  daily  swims  in  our  50-metre  pool 

•  Option  to  bring  up  to  4  children  to  public  swims 

•  One  free  guest  day  pass  ($12  value) 

•  Option  to  join  members  only  programs 

For  more  information  call  613-520-4480  or  visit 

www.carleton.ca/athletics 
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Maude  Barlow  among  this  year's 
honorary  degree  recipients 

Carleton  will  present  1 1  recipients,  including  two  alumni  and  a 
former  prime  minister,  with  honorary  degrees  at  Spring 
Convocation,  June  8  to  11. 

Maude  Barlow,  BA/74,  at  left,  will  receive  a 
degree  for  her  work  in  social  justice.  She  is 
the  national  chairperson  of  the  Council  of 
Canadians,  a  citizen's  advocacy  group,  and 
chair  of  the  board  for  the  Washington- 
based  Food  and  Water  Watch. 

As  senior  curator  for  the  department 
of  film  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in 
New  York  City  since  1968,  alumnus  Laurence 
Kardish,  BA/66,  will  be  recognized  for  his 
promotion  of  Canadian  cinema. 

Former  prime  minister  of  Canada,  the 
Right  Honourable  Joe  Clark,  and  his  wife, 
Maureen  McTeer,  will  both  receive 
honorary  degrees  at  this  year's 
ceremonies. 

The  Founder's  Award  will  be 


presented  to  former  vice-president  (academic)  Stuart  Adam, 
BJ/63,  MA/67.  The  award  recognizes  an  alumnus  who  has 
contributed  to  Carleton  through  "dedication,  generosity  and 
commitment  to  the  values  of  the  university." 

See  page  35  for  a  story  on  Carleton's  naming  process. 


— JP 


Coming  events 


May  31 

It's  the  Ottawa  Leadership  Luncheon,  featuring  Shona  Brown, 
BEng/87,  Senior  Vice-President,  Business  Operations,  Google  Inc. 
Where:  The  Westin  Hotel,  1 1  Colonel  By  Drive,  Ottawa,  Ontario 

June  8-11 

Celebrate  new  grads  at  Spring  Convocation 
Where:  Carleton  University 

July  12 

Take  part  in  the  ninth  annual  Pat  O'Brien  Golf  Classic 

Where:  The  Canadian  Golf  and  Country  Club,  Ashton,  Ontario 

Stay  tuned  for  information  on  a  Ravens  reunion  in  October  and 
the  Toronto  Leadership  Luncheon  in  the  fall.  Bookmark  this  site 
alumni. carleton. ca/events  for  details. 


Discover  the  Co-op  Advantage 


Co-op  is  the  innovative  way  to  recruit  talent  for  your  company. 
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investigative 
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s  the  newspaper  destined  to  die?  While 
media  watchers  have  been  asking  this 
question  for  decades,  dire  predictions 
surrounding  the  150-year-old  medium 
became  noticeably  louder  after  last 
year's  recession.  The  financial  crisis  hit 
North  American  newspapers  hard.  As 
some  folded  and  others  implemented 
major  cutbacks  to  service  mountains 
of  debt,  American  author  and  journal- 
ism professor  Philip  Meyer  continued 
to  write  about  "the  vanishing  news- 
paper." Massachusetts  Senator  John 
Kerry  made  headlines  by  describing 
newspapers  as  "an  endangered  spe- 
cies." Even  Harold  Evans,  former  editor 
of  The  Sunday  Times  and  a  veteran 
investigative  reporter,  entered  the  fray 
when  he  lamented  to  The  Globe  and 
Mail  that  contemporary  papers  and 
newsmagazines  are  losing  their  nerve 
in  response  to  tough  times.  He  argued 
that  many  papers  are  cutting  editorial 
content  and  trying  to  save  money  by 
running  celebrity  fluff  in  place  of  more 
expensive  but  all-important  investiga- 
tive stories. 

Media  watchers  such  as  Clay  Shirky 
(author  of  Here  Comes  Everybody  who 
teaches  media  at  New  York  University) 
have  declared  the  advertising  model 
that  supports  print  media  to  be  in 
need  of  immediate  replacement.  Others 
argue  that  the  recent  recession  simply 
bolstered  a  long-standing  trend  as 
North  American  dailies,  weeklies  and 
glossies  announced  restructuring,  buy- 
outs and  bankruptcies,  mostly  linked  to 
dwindling  advertising  revenues. 


Does  that  mean  print  media  will 
disappear?  Or  are  there  untapped, 
sustainable  solutions  that  will  sup- 
port and  reinvent  the  printed  word?  If 
newspapers  and  magazines  are  in  dan- 
ger, can  we  apply  new  models  to  ensure 
they  still  work  properly — that  is,  hold 
public  figures  to  account  and  protect 
the  public  interest?  Or  will  the  onus 
increasingly  rest  with  online  news  pro- 
viders, as  well  as  radio  and  television 
media  outlets? 


BROKEN  OR  JUST  BATTERED? 

The  150-year-old  newspaper  advertis- 
ing model,  while  battered,  still  has 
some  mileage,  insists  Christopher 
Waddell,  Carty  Chair  in  Business  and 
Financial  Journalism  and  director  of 
Carleton's  School  of  Journalism  and 
Communication.  "The  dire  language 
[surrounding  newspapers]  is  overblown 
and  was  probably  fuelled  by  the  reces- 
sion," he  says.  "Some  of  the  lost  revenue 
will  come  back.  However,  one  thing  is 
becoming  clear:  big  profit  margins  are 
a  thing  of  the  past.  If  newspaper  own- 
ers are  still  expecting  significant  rates 
of  return,  they  will  have  to  adjust  [their 
way  of  thinking].  Newspapers  won't 
die.  But,  like  other  mediums,  they  will 
face  significant  change." 

Currently,  efforts  by  some  Canadian 
news  executives  to  "adjust"  have  led  to 
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the  firings  of  some  talented  reporters, 
observes  Ivor  Shapiro  in  his  part- 
ing message  as  editor  of  J-Source,  a 
Canadian  online  forum  for  journalists. 
"News  gathering  is  suffering  both  in 
scope  and  quality,  and  not  all  execu- 
tives show  an  urgent  awareness  of  the 
real  choice  facing  them.  Choice  One: 
keep  cutting  costs,  bleeding  money  out 
of  the  property  until  it  can  be  dumped. 
Choice  Two:  change  the  business  model 
to  something  that  places  quality  re- 
porting at  its  core  with  a  more  modest 
expectation  of  return  than  newspapers' 
historically  huge  profit  margins."  (In 
the  late  1980s,  major  news  companies 
reported  quarterly  profits  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions,  compared  with  major 
losses  in  recent  years.) 

While  the  executives  weigh  their  op- 
tions, start-up  investigative  ventures 
in  North  America  are  already  claiming 
to  offer  a  sustainable  alternative  to  the 
old  way  of  funding  print  media.  Among 
the  most  prominent  of  these  start-ups 
is  New  York-based  ProPublica,  a  non- 
profit independent  newsroom  with  a 
US$10-million  budget  that  is  funded  by 
philanthropic  foundations.  Paul  Steiger, 
former  managing  editor  of  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  oversees  its  newsroom. 

Other  solutions  bandied  about  in 
media  circles  are  to  adopt  the  cable 
model,  in  which  a  fee  that  goes  to 
news  producers  is  built  into  monthly 
internet  access  fees  that  consumers  al- 
ready pay;  to  build  major  online  retail 
shopping  sub-sites  within  news  sites; 
and  to  develop  subscription-based 


niche  products  for  elite  professional 
audiences,  thereby  monetizing  the  vast 
amounts  of  user  data  collected  from 
online  traffic. 

Of  all  the  alternative  funding  models 
out  there,  the  foundation  model  is  an 
interesting  one  to  watch,  says  Janice 
Neil,  BJ/80,  MA/09,  current  editor  of 
J-Source  and  journalism  professor  at 
Ryerson  University.  "In  North  America, 
there  seems  to  be  an  appetite  among 
people  with  [deep]  pockets  to  support 
this  kind  of  work — those  who  believe 
that  investigative  journalism  is  cru- 
cial to  preserving  democracy,"  Neil 
says.  "A  lot  of  these  ventures  are  brand 
new,  and  I  find  it  interesting  that  they 
are  gaining  momentum.  No  one  quite 
knows  where  it  is  headed,  but  there  is 
real  value  in  this."  Neil  is  not  the  only 
one  who  feels  the  foundation  model 
deserves  more  exploration  in  Canada. 

"[In  the  United  States],  various  free- 
enterprise  philanthropic  models  have 
emerged  to  ensure  a  flow  of  serious 
print  journalism,"  says  John  Honderich, 
former  Toronto  Star  publisher  and  pre- 
senter on  the  future  of  print  journalism 
at  Carleton's  10th  annual  Kesterton 
Lecture  in  2009.  "So  the  debate  has 
begun  elsewhere.  We  need  a  similar 
dialogue  in  Canada." 

Anyone  who  is  part  of  such  a  dia- 
logue would  not  be  starting  from 
scratch.  The  foundation  model  is  not  an 
entirely  new  concept,  which  may  make 
it  a  palatable  option  for  some  news- 
rooms to  adopt.  Currently,  the  U.K.'s 
Guardian,  The  Christian  Science  Moni- 
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tor  and  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  in  Florida  receive  financial 
backing  from  non-profit  organizations.  Canada's  national 
general-interest  magazine  The  Walrus  is  supported  by  its 
non-profit  charitable  foundation,  which  issues  tax  receipts 
for  donations. 

However,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  any 
publication  to  cover  its  beat  sufficiently  through  dona- 
tions alone,  says  Waddell.  "You  wouldn't  want  your  operat- 
ing costs  to  swallow  up  your  core  funding.  And  you  would 
need  a  very  large  endowment  to  cover  [all  your  costs]  while 
ensuring  proper  coverage."  Indeed,  foundation  spending  to 
support  journalists  is  a  promising  trend,  but  the  money  set 
aside  for  such  ventures  represents  far  less  than  a  newspa- 
per would  spend  to  cover  a  community  thoroughly,  agrees 
Tom  Rosenstiel,  director  of  the  Pew  Project  for  Excellence  in 
Journalism  in  Washington.  As  well,  depending  on  the  desires 
of  donors  or  the  conditions  they  impose,  foundation-funded 
publications  may  cover  only  stories  of  national  importance, 
leaving  readers  in  the  lurch  for  local  stories,  says  Ira  Basen, 
BA/73,  a  senior  producer  at  CBC  Radio  in  Toronto  who  has 
long  examined  the  effect  of  the  internet  on  conventional 
media.  Local  events  and  politics  often  have  the  most  impact 
on  people's  daily  lives,  he  adds.  And  there's  the  ever  present 
worry  about  undue  influence  from  donors,  Basen  says. 

"Even  a  registered  charity  and  its  donors  can  have  a 
political,  social  or  economic  agenda,"  adds  David  Reevely, 
MJ/01 ,  an  editorial  writer  with  the  Ottawa  Citizen.  "If  you 
don't  trust  private-  or  corporate-owned  news  organiza- 
tions, there's  no  reason  you  should  trust  foundation-sup- 
ported journalism  either,"  he  says.  By  its  own  admission, 
the  foundation-funded,  U.S. -based  Huffington  Post  "skews 
liberal,"  but  co-founder  Arianna  Huffington  has  promised 
that  the  journalism  paid  for  by  the  Post's  investigative  fund 
would  be  non-partisan.  Nick  Penniman,  the  fund's  execu- 
tive director,  adds:  "The  group  would  be  discredited  quickly 
if  it  put  out  faulty  information.  We  care  about  democracy, 
not  Democrats."  Still,  others  are  adamant  that  this  kind  of 
arrangement  poses  a  threat.  Neil  Henry,  dean  of  the  journal- 
ism school  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  is  highly 


THE  NEW  NEWS? 


INSIDE  ACCESS  A  still  from  The  Vice  Guide  to  North  Korea.  Shane 
Smith,  above  right,  bribed  his  way  into  the  country  and  made  a 
14-part  documentary.  Watch  it  online  at  VBS.tv  or  via  cnn.com/ 
specials/vbs. 


It's  not  news  in  the  traditional  sense;  instead,  it's 
biased,  vulgar  and  raw.  Yet  one  grad's  company, 
Vice,  is  cornering  a  market,  serving  up  stories  to  a 
jaded  generation  with  the  stamp  of  approval  from 
mega-corp  CNN,  to  boot.  Is  this  the  way  for  media 
companies  to  make  money? 

Vice  Magazine  launched  16  years  ago  in  Montreal  as  a  pho- 
tocopied street  sheet.  Its  three  founders,  previously  unem- 
ployed and  on  the  dole,  eventually  upgraded  the  magazine  to 
glossy  format  and  expanded  to  12  international  editions,  all 
the  while  pulling  in  major  brands  as  advertisers. 

Skateboard  and  surf  companies  hooked  onto  the  uncon- 
ventional storytelling  and  themes  ("Vice  Guide  to  Being  a 
Whore,"  "Latino  Is  the  New  Black,"  "Vice  Guide  to  Shagging 
Muslims"),  the  legendarily  snarky  dos  and  don'ts  fashion 
guide  and  the  forays  into  semi-sober  reportage  (Robert  Fisk 
interview,  Kalashnikov  culture  in  Pakistan,  perspectives 
from  North  Korean  refugees). 

Along  the  way,  its  founders,  including  Shane  Smith,  BA/91, 
nurtured  their  entrepreneurial  streak  and  made  money.  Now 
headquartered  in  the  Williamsburg  district  of  Brooklyn,  Vice 
comprises  the  magazine,  a  record  label  and  Vice  Films.  Its 
marketing  arm,  Virtue,  is  a  full-service  advertising  agency 
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making  money  off  the  demographic  to  which  it  speaks.  It's 
a  brilliant  lateral  move  that  allows  Vice  to  bypass  agencies 
and  reach  directly  to  clients,  including  Red  Bull,  Vodafone, 
CNN,  Bell  and  Nike. 

The  whole  entity  employs  560  people  in  30  countries, 
and  it  continues  to  expand.  Vice's  newest  venture  is  online 
broadcast  site  VBS.tv,  launched  in  2007  for  an  audience  that 
increasingly  watches  television  online. 

Last  September  the  company  arranged  a  deal  with  CNN 
that  sees  the  30-year-old  haven  for  news  junkies  publish 
VBS  content  on  its  website  every  Wednesday.  VBS  short  clips 
are  shot  without  light  kits  or  makeup.  Episodes  have  taken 
viewers  through  a  Pakistani  gun  market,  introduced  them  to 
Liberian  warlords  and  explored  the  challenges  of  hunting  ra- 
dioactively  contaminated  boars  near  the  site  of  the  Chernobyl 
disaster.  The  site's  creative  director  is  Spike  Jonze  {Where  the 
Wild  Things  Are,  Jackass). 

While  some  among  the  chattering  classes  say  Vice  has  sold 
out  on  its  punk  roots,  others,  such  as  The  New  York  Times  and 
Wired,  have  noted  that  Vice  continues  to  grow  during  a  time 
that  has  been  tough  on  media  companies,  all  the  while  main- 
taining its  brash,  outrageous  tone. 

For  Smith,  shaping  content  for  different  applications  is 
everything.  He  says  Vice  monetizes  every  piece  of  content  six 
or  seven  ways.  That  might  mean  preview  and  banner  ads  on 


BUM  CHUM  Smith  interviewed  Liberian  warlord  General  Butt  Naked 
(at  left,  in  a  clothed  moment)  so  named  because  he  leads  in  the  buff. 


web  video;  selling  sponsorships  for  shows;  reselling  video 
to  other  stations,  including  MTV  Latin  America,  IFC  Canada 
and  Sky  News;  or  repackaging  and  reselling  content  for  mo- 
bile applications. 

He  notes  that  all  the  big  players  are  focused  on  the  internet 
but  haven't  figured  it  out  yet.  "We  make  content  specifically 
for  the  web,"  he  says.  "People  don't  want  to  watch  I  Love  Lucy 
re-runs  on  their  phone,  but  content  companies  don't  realize 
that.  They're  racing  to  keep  up.  We're  already  there."  ■ 


doubtful  that  journalism  can  depend  "solely  on  the  altruism 
of  rich  people,  whose  own  special  interests  may  invariably 
sway  coverage."  Others  insist  that  this  tension  has  always 
been  evident  in  the  current  advertising-revenue  model.  The 
donor-newsroom  relationship  is  "no  different  from  the  chal- 
lenges of  restraining  advertisers  from  seeking  to  influence 
coverage  in  commercial  news-media  enterprises  every  day," 
argues  Vince  Stehle  of  The  Chronicle  of  Philanthropy,  a  news 
site  for  the  non-profit  sector. 


Another  alternative  funding  model  that  is  emerging  in  the 
United  States  employs  what  Honderich  calls  "participatory 
investigative  journalism"  or  "community-funded  reporting." 
According  to  its  owners,  a  site  known  as  Spot.Us  is  based 
on  what  they  call  "crowd  funding."  Members  of  the  public 
can  commission  stories  for  journalists  to  report  on  and  pay 
for  the  stories  with  tax-deductible  donations.  The  stories 
are  published  online,  and  anyone  can  republish  them  free 
on  other  sites  or  in  print.  The  project  received  a  grant  of 
$340,000  from  the  Knight  News  Challenge  to  test  the  concept 
with  investigative  reporters  in  California's  Bay  area.  "In  es- 
sence, the  public  votes  with  their  money  for  the  stories  they 
want  investigated,"  explains  Honderich.  "It  is  probably  too 
early  to  gauge  how  well  this  might  work  in  the  longer  term," 
he  says,  "but  it  is  still  an  interesting  model  which  shows 
people  are  being  extraordinarily  innovative." 

"[Spot.Us]  is  interesting  and  entrepreneurial,"  agrees  Reev- 
ely,  "but  my  instincts  are  that  it's  not  saleable;  it  requires 
a  fair  number  of  people  to  contribute  quite  a  lot  of  money 
each  before  the  reporters  pitching  stories  go  out  and  do  any 
serious  work." 

Professor  Jay  Rosen  of  New  York  University  oversees  the 
non-profit  research  project  NewAssignment.net.  The  web- 
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The  marrying  of  amateurs  and 
professionals  suggests  there 
is  a  growing  role  for  citizen 
journalists,    thanks  in  part 
to  wireless  devices  and  social 

media  sites 


site  aims  to  use  public  participation, 
including  crowd  sourcing,  to  combine 
the  work  of  amateur  and  professional 
journalists,  a  method  that  the  Guard- 
ian has  used.  The  newspaper  created 
a  system  to  allow  the  public  to  search 
through  700,000  expense-claim  docu- 
ments filed  by  British  MPs.  Over  20,000 
people  participated  in  finding  errone- 
ous and  greedy  expense  claims.  The 
marrying  of  amateurs  and  profession- 
als suggests  that  there  is  a  growing 
role  for  citizen  journalists,  thanks  in 
part  to  wireless  devices  and  social  me- 
dia sites  such  as  Twitter  and  YouTube. 

"The  idea  that  the  ability  to  write, 
shoot  video  and  photos  and  publish 
this  material  used  to  be  limited  to  a 
few,"  says  Basen.  "It  used  to  be  that 
if  you  had  the  ability  to  do  this,  then 
you  were  a  journalist  employed  by 
a  media  outlet.  There  are  now  more 
than  a  billion  people  in  the  world  with 
video  cameras  on  their  cellphones.  The 
tools  to  report  news  have  been  widely 
distributed  to  the  masses.  Mainstream 
media  have  to  find  a  way  to  incorporate 
that  into  their  processes." 

Like  the  other  approaches,  the 
amateur-professional  hybrid  does  come 
with  its  challenges.  "People  can  [now] 
send  their  thoughts  and  impressions 
and  documents  and  things  like  video 
recordings  onto  the  internet,  and  news 
organizations  elsewhere  can  pick  them 
up  without  knowing  precisely  where 
they  come  from,"  says  Reevely.  "Lots  of 
this  happened  after  [last  year's]  Iranian 
election,  with  Western  media  rely- 


ing on  [Twitter]  tweets  and  cellphone 
videos  posted  to  YouTube  to  get  a  feel 
for  what's  going  on  but  never  having 
any  connection  with  the  people  who 
produced  them."  The  obvious  pitfall  in 
all  this,  says  Reevely,  is  that  it  may  be 
difficult  for  a  mainstream  media  outlet 
to  verify  who  shot  the  video,  where  it 
was  shot  or  when. 

"[In  these  cases],  you're  really  limited 
in  what  you  can  responsibly  do  with 
[the  material],"  he  says.  "You  need  really 
smart  people  who  are  really  expert  in 
the  place  you're  trying  to  report  on  to 
assess  what  you're  seeing.  It  wouldn't 
be  hard  to  pollute  the  stream  of  videos 
and  tweets  and  blog  posts  with  disin- 
formation, either.  A  lot  of  it  might  be 
caught  by  people  who  really  know  what 
they're  doing,  but  I  don't  know  that  we 
could  count  on  all  of  it  being  caught." 
Neil  adds  that  the  "huge"  responsibil- 
ity to  verify  all  sources  rests  with  the 
media  outlet. 


/ / THE . WWWAY . FORWARD 

While  no  one  is  entirely  sure  how  print 
media  will  operate  in  the  future,  we 
can  probably  expect  to  see  a  lot  of 
different  models,  some  of  which  might 
be  used  concurrently,  says  Carleton's 
Journalism  director  Waddell.  Adds 
author  Shirky:  "Now  is  the  time  for 
experiments — lots  and  lots  of  experi- 


ments— each  of  which  will  seem  as 
minor  at  launch  as  Craigslist  did  or  as 
Wikipedia  did.  As  with  any  unfolding 
revolution,  the  outcome  remains  un- 
clear. We  really  don't  know  how  all  of 
this  will  play  out."  As  for  investigative 
reporting  in  a  shifting  media  land- 
scape, the  internet  shows  promise,  with 
far  more  options  for  journalists  that 
weren't  there  in  newspaper-dominated 
past  eras,  J-Source's  Neil  says.  "The 
internet  allows  reporters  to  give  their 
audiences  a  taste  of  the  journalist's 
experience  while  they  put  the  piece 
together.  This  is  a  more  complete  ap- 
proach too.  It  gives  the  user  the  option 
to  check  out  an  entire  interview  tran- 
script or  just  the  story,"  she  says.  "This 
is  unfiltered  access,  and  I  couldn't  have 
imagined  that  20  years  ago.  Back  then, 
journalists  would  be  hard-pressed  to 
release  all  of  their  raw  information. 
Now  almost  any  of  the  media  organiza- 
tions will  put  raw  information  online 
to  really  give  audiences  the  choice  of 
seeing  the  unedited  version.  I  think  this 
is  a  brave  and  bold  move  on  the  part 
of  journalists,  and  I  think  it  is  done  so 
media  outlets  can  counter  any  percep- 
tions that  [they]  are  not  being  trans- 
parent." As  for  print  media,  over  time 
more  newspapers  will  limit  or  even 
halt  print  distribution  and  offer  more 
online,  says  Waddell,  adding  that  the 
trick  will  be  to  ensure  that  both  hard- 
copy diehards  and  digital  news  surfers 
remain  satisfied. 

And  there's  still  money  to  be  made. 
Despite  bankruptcies,  closures  and 
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With  dwindling  staff  budgets,  freelancers  are  the  go-to  source  for 
media  content,  but  free  agentry  is  rife  with  work  hazards.  One  woman's 
story  of  being  booted  out  of  Sudan  for  asking  too  many  questions 


staff  cutbacks  in  newsrooms  across 
the  United  States,  the  industry  took 
in  roughly  US$38  billion  last  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  Pew  Center  for  Journal- 
ism. Some  48  million  newspapers  are 
sold  every  day  in  the  face  of  declining 
advertising  revenues — down  14  percent 
last  year,  down  23  percent  in  two  years. 
"The  costs  of  newsprint  and  print- 
ing and  distribution  are  so  huge  that 
there's  a  big  incentive  for  the  industry 
to  find  alternatives,"  Reevely  says.  "And 
as  the  costs  of  more  advanced  techno- 
logical solutions  come  down,  no  doubt 
they'll  take  over." 

Both  Waddell  and  Reevely  point  to 
technologies  such  as  Apple's  new  tablet 
computer,  the  iPad,  as  devices  that  will 
aid,  ease  or  even  expedite  the  transi- 
tion from  newsprint  to  e-paper.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  highlights  of  the  iPad  is  that 
news  organizations  such  as  The  New 
York  Times  have  an  iPad  app  that  gives 
readers  a  sharp  view  of  the  paper,  as 
well  as  a  more  interactive  reading  and 
viewing  experience.  "We  have  to  stop 
thinking  of  ourselves  as  newspapers," 
Reevely  says.  "We're  news  organiza- 
tions, and  a  printed  newspaper  is  our 
most  important  product  but  not  our 
only  one.  It's  a  fundamental  rethink  of 
how  we  work,  and  we're  only  now  re- 
ally getting  the  hang  of  it."  ■ 


GROUND  CONTROL  Heba  Aly  speaks  to  chlidren  in  Taitti  village  in  the  Nubian  desert  of 
Northern  Sudan  in  July  2008.  The  self-made  international  correspondent  flung  herself  around 
the  world  to  chase  down  stories. 


It  was  just  before  2  p.m.  when  I  ar- 
rived at  the  departure  hall  of  Khar- 
toum International  Airport,  heading 
home  to  Canada  to  spend  Christmas 
2008  with  my  family.  I  dragged  my 
worn  suitcase  through  the  front  doors, 
barely  taking  two  steps  when  I  heard 
someone  calling  my  name. 

I  turned  to  find  a  large  man  with  an 
unsmiling,  unfamiliar  face.  "We'd  like  to 
see  you  in  the  office,"  he  said  in  Arabic.  A 
sick  feeling  swallowed  up  the  pit  of  my 
stomach.  Having  been  stopped  once  before 
by  national  security  officials  in  Sudan's 
conflict-ridden  Darfur  region,  I  knew  what 
this  meant.  National  security  controls 
everything  in  this  country,  mcluding  who 


flies.  I  had  no  choice  but  to  follow. 

Through  a  side  door  and  down  a 
crowded  hallway  was  an  unspectacular, 
small,  dimly  lit  room.  Two  men  sitting 
behind  a  desk  told  me  to  sit  before 
them.  They  asked  for  my  passport.  I 
gave  them  the  Egyptian  one  I  had  used 
to  enter  Sudan  as  a  journalist.  They 
looked  at  it  quizzically,  then  at  each 
other.  One  asked  if  I  had  another  pass- 
port. I  handed  him  the  Canadian  one. 
They  seemed  relieved.  They  had  found 
their  culprit,  after  all.  Then  a  barrage 
of  unsubstantiated  justifications  for 
my  detention:  you  didn't  register  your 
passport;  you  don't  have  a  work  permit; 
we  just  want  to  make  sure  you  are  do- 
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ing  good  work;  it's  routine;  it's  our  duty 
to  protect  our  country,  isn't  it? 

As  part  of  the  "routine,"  they  emp- 
tied my  suitcase  and  went  through  my 
recorders,  my  telephones,  my  scribbled 
notes,  my  camera — even  my  underwear. 
They  took  my  laptop  into  another  room 
and  left  me  alone  with  a  smug-looking 
man  who  was  presumably  my  keeper. 
By  then,  I  had  already  missed  my  flight 
and  was  becoming  increasingly  anxious. 
How  long  this  would  go  on?  Would  they 
arrest  me?  Then,  for  a  brief  few  mo- 
ments, the  smug  man  changed  his  tack. 
"It's  okay,"  he  started  in,  trying  to  make 
small  talk.  When  I  told  him  I  wasn't 
interested,  he  reverted  to  bad  cop. 

Eventually,  I  got  my  laptop  back  and 
boarded  a  flight  for  Canada  the  next 
day.  Upon  my  return  to  Sudan  in  Janu- 
ary 2009, 1  would  see  this  man  again. 
He  was  tasked  with  my  dossier,  fol- 
lowing me  around  town  and  eventually 
getting  me  kicked  out  of  the  country, 
four  weeks  later. 

I had  gone  to  Sudan  in  2008  to  try  my 
hand  at  freelancing  overseas.  The 
Pulitzer  Center  on  Crisis  Reporting,  an 
American  non-profit  organization  that 


supports  independent  journalism,  gave 
me  a  travel  grant.  I  had  never  free- 
lanced before  and  produced  most  of  my 
stories  on  spec,  pitching  cold  to  two 
dozen  newspapers,  radio  stations  and 
magazines,  hoping  some  would  show 
interest  in  a  novice.  Perhaps  it  was 
naive  of  me  to  think  that  I  could  fling 
myself  halfway  across  the  world  alone 
and  not  encounter  trouble;  still,  I  have 
few  regrets.  The  experience  was  a  chal- 
lenging start  to  my  journalistic  career 
and  also  the  most  rewarding. 

Bureaucratically,  I  didn't  have  a  place. 
Few  on  that  side  of  the  world  under- 
stand what  a  freelancer  is,  hence  the  as- 
sumption that  I  must  have  been  a  spy.  I 
looked  enviously  at  my  colleagues  from 
AFP,  Reuters  and  the  BBC,  with  their 
huge  databases  of  contacts,  their  all- 
expenses-paid  lifestyles,  their  comfort 
in  knowing  there  was  always  an  institu- 
tion to  back  them  legally  and  give  them 
direction,  credibility  and  access. 

Freelancing  wasn't  easy  at  the  start, 
but  it  eventually  became  more  com- 
fortable. Agencies  who  came  to  know 
me  started  contacting  me  with  story  re- 
quests. I  soon  realized  that  there  was  a 
huge  need  for  news,  features  and  anal- 


ysis out  of  Sudan  and  that  the  other  six 
foreign  correspondents  in  the  country 
simply  couldn't  meet  the  demand. 

And  freelancing  had  its  benefits.  I 
went  where  I  wanted  (subject  to  their 
government's  travel  permits),  covered 
the  issues  that  were  important  to  me 
and  had  the  luxury  of  spending  more 
time  with  real  people  in  villages  than 
at  press  conferences  and  on  the  phone. 
I  made  enough  money  to  live  comfort- 
ably and  slowly  began  to  feel  part  of 
Sudan's  journalistic  community. 

This  came  to  a  scary  end  when  I  re- 
ceived a  call  one  morning  from  an  un- 
impressed national  security  official.  We 
met  in  one  of  the  nicer  neighbourhoods 
in  Khartoum.  Over  orange  juice,  I  was 
told  I  had  48  hours  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. My  questions  about  Sudan's  arms 
industry  had  not  been  appreciated. 

The  next  two  days  were  a  nightmare. 
I  didn't  know  who  to  go  to  or  what  to 
do.  Two  of  the  agencies  I  had  worked 
with,  Bloomberg  and  the  United  Na- 
tions humanitarian  news  service, 
made  huge  efforts  to  support  me,  but 
ultimately,  no  one  could  do  anything 
to  change  the  minds  of  intent  govern- 
ment officials  at  a  time  of  heightened 
paranoia  in  Sudan. 

I  boarded  Egypt  Air  flight  856  from 
Khartoum  International  Airport  with 
a  pair  of  suspicious  government  eyes 
watching  me  from  the  tarmac.  As  the 
plane  took  off,  I  tried  to  imprint  in  my 
mind  the  memories  I  had  amassed:  the 
women  draped  in  colourful  sheets  sell- 
ing peanuts  at  the  side  of  the  road;  the 
welcoming  Sudanese  butcher  who  had 
invited  me  for  a  most  satisfying  platter 
of  chicken,  eggplant  and  beans  with 
his  family;  the  poor  Darfuris  who  had 
risked  everything  to  help  me  discover 
the  truth.  Sudan  was  full  of  beautiful 
people  heading  to  a  miserable  end.  At 
least  I  had  been  able  to  witness  some 
of  it  and  share  their  stories.  ■ 

Heba  Aly,  BJ/06,  is  working  as  a  pro- 
ducer with  The  Current  on  CBC  Radio. 
Read  a  selection  of  her  works  from  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  The  Globe 
and  Mail  and  Bloomberg  News  at 
hebajournalism.blogspot.com. 


FIELD  WORK  Heba  Aly  interviews  villagers  about  land  disputes  in  the  town  of  Nimule, 
southern  Sudan,  in  August  2008. 
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DARK  ART  In  Thorneycroft's  "atrocious"  series,  dolls  are  posed  to  look  like  the  victims  and  perpetrators  in  true-life  stories  of  abuse.  The 
artist  wants  to  explore  "the  darkness  that  exists  within  the  human  psyche." 

ShoGkLvalue 


Tucked  away  in  a  corner  of  campus  and 
undistinguished  from  the  outside,  the  Carleton 
University  Art  Gallery  may  not  have  a  vibrant  street 
presence,  but  the  content  of  its  current  exhibit  more 
than  makes  up  for  that  lack.  Large-format  photos 
by  Prairie  provocateur  Diana  Thorneycroft  scream 
from  the  walls,  with  cheeky,  lighthearted  send-ups  of 
Group  of  Seven  works  and  dark,  abject  explorations 
of  topics  most  of  us  would  rather  ignore.  Paul  Gessell 
on  the  coups  and  controversies  at  CUAG. 


Diana  Thorneycroft  has  been  pilloried 
in  Parliament  for  using  real  bunny 
corpses  in  an  art  installation.  The 
Disney  corporation  once  ordered  her  to 
stay  away  from  Mickey  Mouse.  Prince 
Edward  Island  has  recoiled  at  her  mu- 
tilation of  Anne  of  Green  Gables. 

Thorneycroft  may  lack  sacred  cows, 
but  she  does  not  lack  fans,  despite  the 
sound  and  fury  directed  at  her  from 
some  quarters.  The  Winnipeg-based 
artist  won  widespread  critical  acclaim 
a  decade  ago  for  her  explorations  of 
gender  identity  through  otherworldly 
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CHEEKY  TRIBUTE  The  West  Wind  and 
Winter  on  the  Don,  part  of  the  Group  of 
Seven  Awkward  Moments  series  that 
sees  Thorneycroft  riff  off  beloved  and 
known  Canadiana  scenes  with  wit  and 

whimsy. 


photographs  of  herself  nude,  bound, 
sporting  a  fake  penis  and  attached  to 
cruel-looking  medical  devices.  She  has 
since  been  gaining  fame — and  infamy — 
as  one  of  Canada's  most  innovative 
and  controversial  artists  and  lately  has 
caused  many  a  room  to  erupt  in  laugh- 
ter at  her  exhibits  of  Group  of  Seven 
spoofs  and  wickedly  funny  scenes  of 
doll-sized  versions  of  Wayne  Gretzky 
and  Celine  Dion  being  tortured  like 
ancient  Christian  martyrs.  And  now  the 
artist  who  has  spent  a  lifetime  pushing 
the  envelope  has  pushed  limits  con- 
siderably further  with  a  self-described 
atrocious  body  of  work  unveiled  in  May 
for  a  startling  summer-long  show  at 
Carleton  University  Art  Gallery. 

Thorneycroft's  new  large-format 
photographs  are  of  dolls  and  figurines 
posed  to  look  like  victims  and  perpetra- 
tors in  true-life  stories  of  abuse,  mainly 
childhood  sexual  abuse  in  Canada.  The 
photographed  dioramas  cover  such  top- 
ics as  Newfoundland's  Mount  Cashel 
orphanage,  Aboriginal  residential 
schools,  predatory  hockey  coaches  and 
child  prostitution.  The  images  do  not 
show  one  doll  actually  abusing  another. 
The  depictions  are  far  more  subtle.  One 
scene  merely  shows  a  priest  kneeling 
before  a  shirtless  boy.  Another  involv- 
ing residential  schools  shows  a  nun 
cutting  the  long  hair  of  an  Aboriginal 
girl.  Other,  more  ghastly  aspects  of  the 
encounters  are  left  to  our  imagination. 
And  since  we  all  know  these  stories  al- 
ready, our  imagination  does  tend  to  run 
wild.  Thorneycroft's  scenes  are  created 
in  such  a  manner  that  we  are  intended 


to  see  events  from  the  vantage  point 
of  both  the  victim  and  the  perpetrator. 
This  allows  visitors  to  the  exhibition  to 
explore  "the  darkness  that  exists  within 
the  human  psyche,"  says  Thorneycroft. 
In  other  words,  the  viewer  is  forced 
to  root  around  in  the  darkest,  rankest 
recesses  of  his  or  her  own  heart. 

Unlike  much  of  Thorneycroft's  work, 
this  series  is  totally  devoid  of  humour. 
She  knows,  from  experience,  that  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  funny  about  a 
child  in  pain.  "When  I  was  10,  a  visiting 
relative  was  inappropriate  in  his  ac- 
tions toward  me,  and  as  a  consequence, 
I  understand  the  damage  caused  when 
someone  you  love  betrays  your  trust." 

So  will  visitors  to  the  exhibition  be 
uncomfortable?  Undoubtedly.  Thor- 
neycroft was  uncomfortable  creating 
these  little  theatricals.  She  talks,  with 
a  shiver,  about  driving  around  Winni- 
peg, hunting  for  just  the  right  doll  for 
a  child  prostitution  scene,  finding  such 
a  doll  at  Toys  R  Us,  taking  it  home, 
cutting  the  doll's  hair,  adjusting  its 
underclothes  and  then  posing  it  to  face 
a  pedophiliac  G.I.  Joe.  "I  felt  icky." 

These  images  of  child  abuse  form 
only  one  of  two  parts  of  the  Thorney- 
croft exhibition  at  Carleton.  The  other 


part  involves  a  whole  new  way  of 
viewing  The  Group  of  Seven.  The  two 
aspects  of  the  show  are  jointly  titled 
Awkward  and  Atrocious:  Photographs 
by  Diana  Thorneycroft. 

The  eight  abuse  images  are  the  "atro- 
cious" ones.  The  21  "awkward"  works  are 
darkly  humorous  photographs  of  dolls 
and  animals  involved  in  violent  activi- 
ties amid  Group  of  Seven  landscapes. 
These  images,  which  comprise  a  body  of 
work  called  Group  of  Seven  Awkward 
Moments,  have  been  touring  the  country 
since  2008  and  are  much  in  demand  by 
major  galleries,  having  been  displayed 
at  both  the  McMichael  Canadian  Art 
Collection  in  Kleinburg,  Ontario,  and 
the  Winnipeg  Art  Gallery.  It  is  a  coup  for 
Carleton  to  snag  both  bodies  of  work. 

The  awkward  images  include  three 
versions  of  events  surrounding  the 
death  of  artist  Tom  Thomson,  the  depic- 
tion of  Santa  Claus  as  a  drunk  driver 
with  an  overturned  sleigh,  and  hockey 
legend  Bobby  Orr  crashing  through  the 
ice  of  an  outdoor  rink  on  a  frozen  pond. 
These  scenes  are  all  played  out  against 
the  backdrop  of  reproductions  of  real 
Group  of  Seven  paintings  that  are  often 
as  iconic  and  familiar  to  us  as  the 
Maple  Leaf  flag  itself. 
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Both  the  awkward  and  the  atrocious 
images  expose  the  underbelly  of  the 
Canadian  identity.  Canadians  can  be 
rather  sanctimonious  at  times.  We  like 
to  feel  superior,  especially  to  the  Ameri- 
cans. Yet,  we  can  be  amazingly  cruel  and 
unconcerned  about  the  pain  of  others. 
Thorneycroft's  work  is  designed  to  make 
us  stop  and  think  deeply  about  what  is 
right  and  wrong  with  our  country.  That, 
according  to  Diana  Nemiroff,  gallery 
director,  is  exactly  the  kind  of  show 
Carleton  should  be  exhibiting. 

"I  think  a  university  gallery  is  a  very 
good  place  to  encourage  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  these  kinds  of  images,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  expressed  from  an 
artistic  viewpoint  by  someone  who  has 
considerable  standing,"  says  Nemiroff. 

According  to  the  University  and  Col- 
lege Art  Galleries  Association  of  Cana- 
da, there  is  an  enduring  misconception 
that  Canadian  university  art  galleries 
function  less  professionally  than  their 
non-university  counterparts. 

Taking  on  controversial  exhibition 
material  by  big-name  artists  goes  a  long 
way  to  dispelling  that  myth.  In  their 
2006  survey  report,  the  association's 
members,  representing  40  institutions, 
noted  that  they  have  full  autonomy  over 


programming  and  acquisitions. 

Universities  and  their  galleries 
should  be  champions  of  academic 
freedom,  says  Nemiroff.  This  means 
university  galleries  can  exhibit  art  that 
might  be  considered  too  controversial 
for  other  institutions,  including  the 
National  Gallery  of  Canada.  Indeed, 
Thorneycroft's  work  could  very  well  be 
the  most  provocative  show  ever  held  at 
Carleton  University  Art  Gallery  since 
its  founding  in  1992. 

Nemiroff  came  to  Carleton  in  2005 
from  the  National  Gallery,  where  she 
long  reigned  as  chief  curator  of  con- 
temporary art.  At  the  National  Gallery, 
Nemiroff  was  accustomed  to  thinking 
big.  The  cost  of  one  exhibition  there, 
she  says,  only  half  in  jest,  could  be 
equal  to  the  entire  annual  budget  of 
the  Carleton  gallery,  which  varies  from 
$500,000  to  $600,000,  including  sala- 
ries and  programming. 

Trading  on  her  reputation  and  past 
connections,  Nemiroff  has  been  able  to 
attract  stellar  names  to  exhibit  at  Car- 
leton, including  Canadian  A-list  artists 
Ed  Burtynsky,  Sandra  Meigs,  Pascal 
Grandmaison,  Carol  Wainio  and,  on  the 
horizon,  Leslie  Reid,  Jocelyne  Allouch- 
erie  and  David  Rokeby. 


"Where  am  I  taking  the  gallery?"  asks 
Nemiroff.  "I  am  really  pushing  the  gal- 
lery to  develop  a  national  profile." 

Under  Nemiroff,  the  gallery  has  been 
increasing  its  number  of  publications 
and  touring  more  shows,  two  indica- 
tors of  importance.  A  record-breaking 
six  publications  about  artists  and  ex- 
hibitions were  produced  just  between 
August  last  year  and  February  this 
year,  Nemiroff  boasts. 

Mere  weeks  after  Nemiroff  arrived  at 
Carleton,  pioneering  Aboriginal  artist 
Carl  Beam  died.  A  tribute  exhibition  was 
quickly  arranged  and  was  later  pre- 
sented in  Iceland.  Nemiroff  could  never 
have  organized  a  show  so  fast  at  the 
National  Gallery,  which  is  like  a  clumsy, 
oversized  oil  supertanker  compared  to 
Carleton's  stripped-down  Volkswagen 
Beetle  running  on  fumes  and  ingenuity. 

The  profile  of  Carleton's  campus- 
based  gallery  was  also  raised  im- 
mensely a  few  years  ago  when  Ryan 
Rice,  one  of  Canada's  most  sought-after 
Aboriginal  curators,  did  a  two-year 
residency  at  Carleton  under  Nemiroff 
and  created  highly  popular  shows,  two 
of  which,  Anthem  and  Red  Eye,  toured 
nationally.  Aboriginal  art,  specifically 
Inuit  art,  has  always  been  one  of  the 
major  preoccupations  of  the  gallery. 

The  gallery  was  increasingly  making 
waves  nationally  even  before  Nemiroff 
arrived  and  while  the  current  chief  cura- 
tor, Sandra  Dyck,  was  serving  as  acting 
director.  Dyck  stickhandled  important 
shows  of  both  historic  and  contemporary 
artists,  including  Pegi  Nicol  MacLeod, 
Kenneth  Lochhead  and  Vera  Frenkel. 
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SNAP  JUDGMENT 

Diana  Thorneycroft 
photographed  inside  the 
Carleton  University  Art 
Gallery.  She  has  been 
both  lauded  and  pilloried 
as  one  of  Canada's  most 
controversial  artists. 


More  recently  Dyck  has  in- 
troduced Carleton  visitors 
to  such  hip  emerging  artists 
as  Howie  Tsui  and  Frank 
Shebageget. 

Carleton  University  Art 
Gallery's  collection  is  re- 
ally the  university's  collec- 
tion. The  29,000  works  are 
dominated  by  Canadian 
works  on  paper,  including 
Inuit  prints  and  drawings. 
The  origins  of  the  collec- 
tion predate  the  gallery 
itself.  The  very  existence 
of  the  collection  was  part 
of  the  impetus  for  creating 
a  gallery. 

Ernest  Fosbery's  1947  portrait  of 
Henry  Marshall  Tory,  founder  of  Car- 
leton University  in  1942,  is  considered 
the  first  work  to  enter  the  university's 
collection.  Other  portraits  of  presidents 
and  chancellors  followed.  The  tone 
changed  in  1961,  when  Ottawa  artist 
Gerald  Trottier  was  commissioned  to 
create  a  168-foot-long  mosaic  mural 
called  The  Pilgrimage  of  Man  for  the 
Tory  Building  on  the  current  campus. 
Simultaneously  the  collection  started 
to  become  more  aesthetically  driven, 
with  such  Ottawa-area  artists  as  Trot- 
tier, Victor  Tolgesy,  Duncan  de  Kergom- 
meaux  and  Norman  Takeuchi  donating 
works. 

Today,  Takeuchi  remembers  de  Ker- 
gommeaux,  an  art  adviser  to  Carleton  in 
the  1960s,  approaching  him  and  asking 
him  to  donate  a  painting  to  help  build  a 
collection.  "Of  course,  I  was  flattered  and 
decided  to  select  what  I  thought  was  the 


best  of  a  series  I  had  done  about  racial 
violence  in  the  States,"  recalls  Takeuchi. 
"This  was  the  '60s,  after  all." 

Takeuchi's  painting,  Street  Scene,  was 
included  in  the  gallery's  first  exhibi- 
tion, A  Collection  Is  Only  Human,  which 
opened  on  September  23,  1992.  The  Ot- 
tawa Citizen  art  critic  of  the  day,  Nancy 
Baele,  singled  out  Takeuchi's  "strong 
painting"  for  praise  but  added,  "There 
are  many  surprises  among  the  10  per 
cent  of  the  500-piece  collection  on  view." 

That  once  modest  collection  truly 
started  to  become  significant  in  1970 
after  the  death  of  Douglas  Duncan, 
head  of  the  Picture  Loan  Society  in 
Toronto.  His  vast  art  collection  was 
dispersed  among  various  institutions, 
including  Carleton.  Duncan's  sister 
and  heir,  Ottawa  musician  and  philan- 
thropist Frances  Barwick,  supervised 
that  dispersal.  Carleton  received  nine 
works,  including  three  by  David  Milne 


and  two  by  L.L.  FitzGer- 
ald.  When  Barwick  died  in 
1984,  she  left  Carleton  a 
further  57  works  by  such 
20th-century  artists  as 
Emily  Carr,  Harold  Town, 
Carl  Schaefer,  David  Milne, 
Pegi  Nicol  MacLeod  and 
the  Group  of  Seven's  A.Y. 
Jackson.  Barwick's  be- 
quest was  worded  in  such 
a  way  that  Carleton  felt 
compelled  to  create  an  art 
gallery.  Fundraising  soon 
started. 

Some  of  those  Group  of 
Seven  paintings  included 
in  the  Duncan-Barwick 
bequests  will  be  exhibited 
this  summer  at  Carleton, 
serving  as  something  of 
a  counterpoint  to  Diana 
Thorneycroft's  Group  of 
Seven  Awkward  Moments 
and  the  atrocious  scenes 
of  abuse.  Carleton's  bene- 
factors surely  never  could 
have  imagined  the  way 
their  gifts  would  be  used 
this  summer.  But  then  who 
could  have  ever  envisaged 
the  work  of  Thorneycroft? 
Think  of  those  two  versions  of  the 
Group  of  Seven  being  exhibited  at 
Carleton  this  summer  as  a  before-and- 
after  treatment.  The  original  Group  of 
Seven  paintings  by  the  likes  of  Jackson 
and  FitzGerald  represent  a  somewhat 
outdated  and  idealized  Canadian  iden- 
tity, an  unpopulated  Canada  of  pristine 
lakes  and  forests.  Thorneycroft's  awk- 
ward and  atrocious  scenes  represent  a 
far  darker  and  more  contemporary  Ca- 
nadian identity,  a  Canada  where  people 
really  do  live  and  are  forced  to  endure 
cruelty  and  pain  against  the  backdrop 
of  a  wilderness  far  less  pristine  and  in- 
nocent than  we  will  usually  admit.  ■ 

The  exhibit 

Awkward  and  Atrocious:  Photographs 
by  Diana  Thorneycroft 
May  10- August  1 

St.  Patrick's  Building,  free  admission 
cuag. carleton. ca 
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Teachers'  pets 

WRITTEN  BY  PAUL  GESSELL  /  PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  SUE  BIRD,  BA/94 

They  shape  the  character  of  the  university,  structuring  degrees  that  keep  pace  with 
changing  social  needs  and  pursuing  research  that  will  have  reverberations  in  sectors 
as  diverse  as  policy,  neuroscience,  music  and  infrastructure.  As  Carleton  University's 
deans  and  senior  academics  continue  to  set  the  tone  for  the  school's  widening 
pursuits  into  health,  sustainability,  globalization  and  digital  media,  we  take  a  light 
look  at  some  of  the  university's  top  dogs — and  their  canine  companions 


Features 


Shepherd's  association  with  Carleton  actually  began 
in  1967.  He  received  a  BA  in  French  in  1970  and  was 
the  first  graduate  from  the  university's  bachelor  of 
music  program  in  1972. 


JOHN  SHEPHERD 


Dean,  Graduate  Studies  and  Research 

Back  in  the  1960s  in  Britain,  John  Shepherd  was  a  typical 
teenager.  Like  many  youth  in  the  world,  he  grooved  on  the 
Beatles  and  the  Boiling  Stones.  But  in  secondary  school, 
only  classical  music  was  deemed  worthy  of  study.  This  was  a 
disconnect  Shepherd  eventually  decided  to  fix. 

And  fix  it  he  did  upon  arriving  at  Carleton  University  in 
1984  as  a  music  professor.  One  of  his  first  priorities  was  to 
create  a  range  of  courses  in  popular  music  history.  Mc- 
Cartney and  Jagger  quickly  joined  the  ranks  of  Mozart  and 
Beethoven.  Over  the  years,  Shepherd  has  also  been  active  in 
editing  the  multi-volume  pioneering  Continuum  Encyclope- 
dia of  Popular  Music  of  the  World. 

Shepherd's  association  with  Carleton  actually  began  in 
1967  as  a  student.  He  received  a  BA  in  French  in  1970  and 
was  the  first  graduate  from  the  university's  bachelor  of  mu- 
sic program  in  1972.  A  doctorate  in  the  sociology  of  music  at 
Britain's  University  of  York  came  in  1977. 

At  Carleton,  Shepherd  has  largely  put  his  research  projects 
in  music  on  hold  since  2007,  when  he  was  given  a  six-year 
appointment  as  dean  of  graduate  students  and  research. 
Since  then,  Shepherd  has  helped  develop  a  new  doctoral 
program  in  anthropology,  as  well  as  master's  programs  in 
music  and  culture,  infrastructure  protection  and  interna- 
tional security,  design,  and  women's  and  gender  studies.  On 
the  drawing  board  are  new  doctoral  programs  in  neurosci- 


ence,  applied  linguistics  and  discourse  studies,  legal  studies 
and  social  work  as  well  as  master's  programs  in  cognitive 
science,  human-computer  interaction,  sustainable  energy, 
religion  in  public  life  and  political  management. 

"What  we're  really  doing  is  building  on  existing  academic 
strengths  and  also  our  location  in  the  national  capital."  The 
political  management  program  will  be  designed  to  produce 
top-notch  political  aides  and  will  draw  on  strengths  from 
several  disciplines,  including  political  science,  journalism, 
public  policy  and  international  affairs. 

The  religion  in  public  life  program  is  a  response  to  the 
growing  importance  of  this  phenomenon  around  the  world. 
"It's  going  to  graduate  students  who  have  the  kind  of  back- 
ground that  is  going  to  be  very  useful  to  various  government 
agencies  and  NGOs." 

Shepherd's  to-do  list  also  includes  a  drive  to  attract  "a  sig- 
nificant number"  of  more  doctoral  students  than  the  current 
900  and  more  international  students,  especially  in  engineer- 
ing and  science. 

That  to-do  list  leaves  little  time  for  anything  else,  even  lis- 
tening to  his  favourite  music,  whether  pop  or  classical.  And 
although  Shepherd  lives  close  to  the  Mount  Cascades  ski  hill 
in  rural  west  Quebec,  he  says  he  is  too  busy  to  hit  the  slopes. 
The  closest  activities  to  leisure,  he  suggests,  are  building 
stone  walls  and  walking  the  family's  two  huskies. 
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Dean  Ted  Jackson 
photographed  with 
doodle  T-Lo  and 
golden  retriever  Galaxy 
in  his  Centretown 
neighbourhood, 
November  2009. 


•  TED  JACKSON 

Associate  Dean,  Research,  Graduate  Affairs  and 
Faculty  Development  in  the  Faculty  of  Public  Affairs 


Galaxy  and  T-Lo  help  Ted  Jackson  tackle  some  very  weighty 
subjects.  Often  on  weekends,  Jackson  takes  the  two  dogs,  one 
a  golden  retriever  and  the  other  a  doodle  (a  poodle  and  golden 
retriever  cross),  on  long  walks  through  central  Ottawa,  down 
the  Rideau  Canal  and  behind  the  Parliament  Buildings. 

The  walks  take  Jackson  and  his  dogs  past  many  symbols 
of  Canada's  nationhood,  as  well  as  foreign  embassies  and  far 
more  local  sights,  from  homeless  people  to  thriving  busi- 
nesses. These  walks  inspire  the  hockey-playing  father  of  two 
sons  to  ponder  ways  of  connecting  Carleton  University,  its 
programs  and  its  research  projects  to  the  local,  national  and 
international  world. 

"For  me,  this  is  a  very  important  question:  What  is  a  univer- 
sity for?"  says  Jackson.  He  definitely  believes  in  an  engaged, 
activist  university.  It's  a  lesson  Jackson  learned  in  1976 
while  studying  adult  education  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
During  that  time,  he  produced  a  citizen  study  kit  for  a  coali- 
tion protesting  the  planned  clear-cutting  of  a  large  forest  in 
northwestern  Ontario.  Through  the  project,  Jackson  gained 
valuable  insights  into  community  involvement.  He  also  ended 
up  marrying  his  project  field  supervisor,  Magda  Seydegart,  an 
internationally  renowned  human  rights  consultant. 

That  same  summer  Jackson  met  another  big  influence  in  his 
life,  Brazilian  intellectual  Paulo  Freire,  who  argued  that  citi- 
zens must  become  "the  subjects,  and  not  merely  the  objects,  of 


their  own  history  "  Jackson  says  he  has  been  guided  by  those 
words  ever  since.  He's  passed  on  that  lesson  to  his  students. 

Six  graduate  student  teams  from  his  winter  course  on 
civil  society  and  public  policy  developed  financial  strategies 
for  area  non-profit  groups,  including  the  energy-efficiency 
organization  One  Change,  the  Ottawa  Distress  Centre  and 
Match  International,  which  fights  violence  against  women  in 
overseas  countries. 

"This  is  exactly  what  universities  should  be  doing,  mo- 
bilizing smart  students  to  generate  action-research  that 
strengthens  civil  society." 

A  life  of  activism  has  earned  Jackson  many  awards,  in- 
cluding the  2009  Ontario  Medal  for  Good  Citizenship  from 
the  lieutenant-governor. 

Jackson  says  his  main  task  as  associate  dean  is  to  build  "re- 
search capacity"  for  faculty.  "It's  a  fun  job,"  he  says,  although 
the  administrative  duties  seriously  reduce  the  time  he  can 
spend  on  his  own  research  passions,  which  include  non-profit 
organizations,  social  enterprise  and  local  governments. 

He  is  proud  of  the  40  percent  success  rate  of  Carleton 
faculty  in  getting  grant  applications  approved  by  the  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities  Research  Council.  He  wants  to 
increase  that  figure,  even  though  the  national  average  is  only 
30  percent.  Strategies  will  doubtlessly  be  hatched  on  walks 
with  Galaxy  and  T-Lo. 
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Vice-President  (Research  and  International) 

Growing  up  in  Ottawa,  Kim  Matheson  originally  wanted  to 
be  a  veterinarian.  Later  her  career  aspirations  shifted  from 
animals  to  people.  That  shift  led  her  to  psychology;  roles  as 
teacher,  researcher  and  administrator;  and  eventually  to  her 
current  post. 

Now,  living  in  a  rural  area  near  Perth,  an  hour  or  so  south- 
west of  Ottawa,  Matheson  manages  to  stay  connected  with 
animals  despite  a  busy  people-oriented  schedule.  She  owns 
three  friendly  golden  retrievers  (a  fourth  recently  died  from 
a  form  of  blood  cancer)  and  four  bossy  cats.  "I  still  happen 
to  think  I  should  have  been  a  vet  so  I  could  afford  all  those 
animals,"  she  jokes. 

Matheson  was  appointed  vice-president  in  2009  after  do- 
ing the  job  in  an  acting  capacity  since  2007.  Her  academic 
life  actually  started  at  Carleton  with  an  honours  BA  in  1982 
and  an  MA  in  1983,  both  in  psychology.  A  PhD  in  philosophy 
from  the  University  of  Waterloo  came  in  1988. 

The  vice-president's  task  is  to  create  an  environment 
conducive  for  faculty  to  conduct  research  in  the  areas  they 
want.  However,  she  says  Carleton  is  particularly  interested 
in  becoming  known  for  research  in  four  areas:  health,  envi- 
ronment, digital  media  and  global  identities.  "So  what  I  do  in 
these  areas  is  scan  for  opportunities,  funding  opportunities, 
potential  partnerships." 

Matheson  is  also  constantly  seeking  ways  to  foster  inter- 
disciplinary approaches  to  research.  One  method  has  been 
to  organize  periodic  "blue  sky  meetings"  involving  experts 
from  many  areas.  A  recent  meeting  on  health  grouped 
representatives  from  engineering,  business,  economics, 
biochemistry  and  other  pursuits  to  discuss  co-operation  on 
future  programs. 

That  interdisciplinary  approach  is  a  reflection  of  Mathe- 
son's  own  background  in  research  that  has  often  married 
psychology,  neuroscience,  social  policy  and  group  identities. 
She  is  especially  known  for  her  continuing  studies  into  the 
way  discrimination  affects  the  mental  health  of  ethnic  and 
religious  minorities  and  women. 

Matheson  is  keen  to  see  research  projects  connected  to 
"real  world  issues." This  means  working  with  non-govern- 
mental organizations,  community-based  groups  and  others 
to  seek  data  that  can  be  used  to  help  find  solutions  to  press- 
ing social  problems.  Being  a  midwife  to  such  projects,  work- 
ing with  grad  students  and  conducting  her  own  research 
projects  leaves  little  room  for  leisure,  beyond  walking  dogs 
along  country  roads  and  wondering  what  life  as  a  vet  would 
have  been  like. 
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^  KATHERINE  GRAHAM 

Professor,  School  of  Public  Policy  and  Administration 

Katherine  Graham  jokes  that  dogs  can  be  more  trouble  than 
kids.  But  maybe  that  is  because  she  has  only  one  daughter 
but  three  golden  retrievers. 

The  Winnipeg-born  Graham  and  her  husband,  Queen's 
University  policy  studies  professor  Andrew  Graham,  have 
lived  for  more  than  30  years  near  the  eastern  Ontario  com- 
munity of  Lansdowne  on  a  250-acre  farm  they  have  turned 
into  a  managed  forest.  The  outdoors  are  a  large  part  of  their 
lives.  Both  Grahams  volunteer  with  Friends  of  Charleston 
Lake  Provincial  Park  and  the  Frontenac  Arch  Biosphere 
Reserve,  where  they  are  working  on  a  project  to  establish  a 
sustainability  centre.  "If  you  put  a  pair  of  hiking  shoes  on 
me,  I'll  go,"  she  says.  And  give  Graham  an  office  at  Carleton, 
and  she'll  proceed  with  even  more  determination.  "I  guess 
I'm  a  pretty  focused  person." 

A  graduate  of  York  and  Queen's,  Graham  joined  Carleton  in 
1984  in  the  School  of  Public  Policy  and  Administration  and 
steadily  moved  up  the  executive  ladder  until  her  appoint- 
ment in  2003  as  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Public  Affairs.  After 
six  years  in  that  post,  Graham  went  on  a  15-month  sabbati- 
cal, to  end  this  fall,  to  study  urban  policy.  She  is  not  sure  yet 


what  her  next  official  job  title  at  Carleton  will  be.  But  she 
definitely  has  research  projects  in  mind. 

Carleton  is  determined  its  researchers  and  students 
should  be  involved  in  finding  solutions  to  "real  world  prob- 
lems." That  suits  Graham  just  fine.  A  mentor  to  many  col- 
leagues, she  is  passionate  about  community-based  research 
projects  in  everything  from  Aboriginal  to  urban  affairs  and 
will  continue  to  dig  into  those  issues. 

"This  is  not  to  say  working  on  theory  is  not  important," 
she  says.  "It  is.  But  I  think  there  is  a  need  and  a  demand  by 
students  for  experiential  learning.  So  I'm  interested  in  seeing 
how  we  could  further  that."  An  example  is  the  Batawa  Initia- 
tive. Graham  co-ordinates  this  Carleton  project  to  find  ways  of 
revitalizing  the  Trent  River  community  of  Batawa,  which  once 
thrived  as  the  home  of  the  now  defunct  Bata  shoe  factory. 

Graham's  last  six  years  as  dean  definitely  cut  into  her 
research  time,  not  to  mention  her  carpentry  hobby.  That's 
not  to  say  she  dislikes  administration.  "I  am  a  student  of  or- 
ganization, so  I  do  enjoy  that  part  of  the  work."  The  80-min- 
ute  drive  from  Lansdowne  to  Carleton  helps  Graham  stay 
organized.  "I  do  use  the  drive  to  wind  up  and  wind  down.  It 
provides  important  thinking  time."B 
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Paper  weight 


An  honorary  degree  gives 
prestige  and  headlines  to  both 
the  recipient  and  the  university, 
but  how  do  these  high-profile 
men  and  women  of  conferred 
letters  stack  up,  compared 
against  academics  toiling 
in  obscurity?  A  look  at  the 
process  and  the  politics  behind 
the  honour 

WRITTEN  BY  PATRICK  LANGSTON,  MA/79 

ILLUSTRATION  BY 

ASHKHAN  SHABNAVARD,  BID/08 


Even  as  you  read  this,  an  intent  com- 
mittee may  be  huddling  somewhere  on 
the  university  campus.  Its  mission?  To 
select  a  fresh  batch  of  honorary  doctor- 
ate recipients. 

Unlike  Central  State  University  in 
Ohio,  Carleton  University  has  never 
awarded  an  honorary  doctorate  in 
humane  letters  to  championship  boxer 
and  subsequent  jailbird  Mike  Tyson, 
though  Canada's  Capital  University  has 
had  its  share  of  heavyweight  recipi- 
ents. 

Dag  HammarskjoTd,  LLD/54,  was  one 
of  the  first,  kicking  off  a  Carleton  tradi- 
tion of  awarding  an  honorary  doctorate 
to  each  secretary-general  of  the  United 
Nations,  in  keeping  with  the  universi- 
ty's academic  interest  in  international 
affairs.  Tommy  Douglas,  Mikhail  Gor- 
bachev and  Peter  Ustinov,  each  with  a 
Doctor  of  Laws,  honoris  causa,  are  also 
on  the  roster  of  recipients.  Ditto  Avatar 
filmmaker  James  Cameron,  DFA/98,  and 
law  fiouter  Conrad  Black,  LLD/89. 


It's  all  part  of  a  convention  stretch- 
ing back  to  the  generally  accepted 
first  honorary  degree  recipient,  Lionel 
Woodville,  in  the  late  1400s.  Oxford 
University  earned  brownie  points  with 
the  powerful  by  conferring  a  Doctor  of 
Canon  Law  on  Woodville,  the  dean  of 
Exeter  and,  coincidentally,  Edward  IV's 
brother-in-law. 

Honorary  degrees,  usually  doctor- 
ates, have  become  so  common  among 
universities  that  people  like  Stephen 
Lewis,  LLD/09,  who  has  championed 
for  community  organizations  that  deal 
with  AIDS  and  HIV,  can  wind  up  with 
a  couple  of  dozen.  Carleton  University 


is  not  unusual  in  awarding  around  10 
a  year. 

At  Carleton,  members  of  the  uni- 
versity community — meaning  staff, 
students,  alumni,  volunteers,  donors 
and  faculty — submit  nominations  for 
an  honorary  degree.  When  it  comes  to 
the  selection  process,  however,  "we  are 
as  inscrutable  as  the  Chinese  bureau- 
cracy," jokes  Brian  Mortimer,  Carleton's 
assistant  vice-president  (academic), 
clerk  of  the  senate,  secretary  of  the 
honorary  degree  committee  and  profes- 
sor of  mathematics. 

Deliberations  among  the  dozen  or  so 
committee  members,  drawn  from  the 
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university  community,  are  a  closed 
affair,  where  forthright  discussion 
is  expected  but  rabbit  punches  are 
frowned  upon. 

The  actual  conferring  of  honorary 
degrees  gives  Carleton  a  chance  to 
express  its  values  and  principles  by 
recognizing  the  contributions  of  ex- 
ceptional individuals,  such  as  notable 
scholars,  humanitarians,  politicians 
or  artists. 

"We  do  want  to  honour  someone 
who  has  contributed  publicly,"  says 
Mortimer.  If  the  nominee  is  a  success- 
ful business  person,  for  example,  "we 
want  to  know  what  else  you've  done 
that  makes  that  business  contribute 
in  a  positive  way  to  society." 

Dave  Smith,  LLD/06,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  successful  Ottawa 
businessperson  who  has  helped  raise 
more  than  $140  million  for  philan- 
thropic causes.  Smith  also  holds  the 
Order  of  Ontario  and  an  honorary  doc- 
torate from  the  University  of  Ottawa. 

Peter  Herrndorf,  LLD/04,  president 
and  CEO  of  the  National  Arts  Centre 
in  Ottawa,  added  his  honorary  degree 
from  Carleton  to  a  string  of  other  hon- 
orary degrees. 

Among  the  pleasures  of  receiving  such 
awards,  says  Herrndorf,  is  the  chance  to 
reiterate  his  favourite  commencement- 
address  theme,  the  impact  of  Canadian 
artists  on  the  world.  They  are  good  role 
models,  he  tells  graduates,  "willing  to 
challenge  conventional  wisdom,  take  on 
the  world,  and  they've  done  it  with  enor- 
mous flair  and  success." 


POP  HEAVYWEIGHTS 

Recipients  such  as  Smith  and  Herrn- 
dorf add  to  the  prestige  of  a  university. 
More  debatable  are  populist  selections 
such  as  Jon  Bon  Jovi,  who  received  an 
honorary  doctorate  of  humanities  from 
Monmouth  University  in  West  Long 
Branch,  New  Jersey,  in  2001.  Stompin' 
Tom  Connors  has  an  LLD  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  Meanwhile,  Celine 
Dion,  who  never  finished  high  school, 
picked  up  an  honorary  doctorate  in 
music  from  Universite  Laval  in  2008. 


Such  a  move  "cheapens  the  degree," 
fumes  cultural  critic  Shirley  Steinberg, 
associate  professor  at  McGill's  depart- 
ment of  integrated  studies  in  education. 
"They  get  something  they  didn't  work 
for  and  something  that's  very  exclusive." 

While  Steinberg  would  have  no 
problem  with  Leonard  Cohen  receiving 
an  honorary  doctorate  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  country's  poetry,  music  and 
literature,  in  50  years,  Dion  will  be  "just 
someone  who  sang  some  really  awful 
songs."  McGill,  incidentally,  awarded 
an  honorary  doctorate  of  music  to  Joni 
Mitchell  a  few  years  back. 

Actor  Michael  J.  Fox,  a  former  British 
Columbian,  scooped  up  an  honorary 
degree  recently  from  UBC.  Fox  "has 
used  his  celebrity  status  to  create  an 
entirely  new  public  consciousness 
about  his  particular  chronic  illness 
[Parkinson's]  and  about  disability  in 
general,"  explains  Sally  E.  Thorne,  chair 
of  the  university's  senate  tributes  com- 
mittee, which  oversees  the  process. 

Carleton,  says  Mortimer,  would  have 
no  qualms  about  awarding  a  degree 
to  a  celebrity  who  had  done  estimable 
public  good.  He  cites,  as  an  example, 
U2  front  man  Bono,  who  has  made  Af- 
rica a  cause  celebre  and  has  numerous 
honorary  degrees.  However,  Mortimer 
is  quick  to  add,  the  singer  is  an  un- 


likely Carleton  recipient,  because 
"we're  not  convinced  he's  actually 
done  anything  for  Africa." 

While  Bono  may  be  out  of  luck, 
Carleton  is  eager  to  increase  its 
annual  number  of  nominations.  By 
way  of  comparison,  UBC  receives 
80  to  100  nominations  to  Carleton's 
dozen.  To  that  end,  Carleton  has 
simplified  its  nomination  process, 
says  Mortimer. 

He  adds  that  Carleton  is  inter- 
ested in  recognizing  more  Aborigi- 
nal people.  Buffy  Sainte-Marie, 
LLD/08,  received  her  award  for 
leadership  in  Aboriginal-related 
education,  not  for  her  music. 


STATUS  SEEKING 

If  you're  tempted  to  have  someone 
nominate  you  for  such  an  honour,  there 
are  tips  online.  EHow  suggests  that 
if  you  are  rejected,  "try  again  through 
another  university."  You  can  also  sim- 
ply buy  one  online  from  a  number  of 
shady-sounding  institutions.  Cosmo- 
politan University,  whose  research 
page  announces  the  discovery  of  an  oil 
that  grows  hair,  offers  honorary  doc- 
torates for  US  $1,600. 

Honorary  degrees  occasionally 
backfire.  In  2007,  Fabio  Mussi,  Italian 
minister  of  research  and  education 
at  the  time,  temporarily  halted  the 
granting  of  honorary  doctorates  by  the 
country's  public  universities.  It  seems 
he  was  fed  up  with  honours  going  to 
people  such  as  champion  motorcycle 
racer  Valentino  Rossi,  who  was  toasted 
by  the  University  of  Urbino  with  an 
honorary  degree  in  communication  and 
advertising. 

When  the  University  of  Western  On- 
tario granted  Dr.  Henry  Morgentaler  a 
Doctor  of  Laws,  honoris  causa,  in  2005, 
it  was  besieged  by  protests  including 
rallies  and  a  12,000-signature  petition 
demanding  reversal  of  the  decision. 

Some  honorary  doctorates  take  on  a 
humorous  tone,  such  as  the  doctorate 
of  amphibious  letters  awarded  by  New 
York's  Southampton  College  to  Kermit 
the  Frog  in  1996.  ■ 
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Total 
Recall 


Georgetown  professor  explores  the 
power  of  collective  memory 


He  has  just  arrived  back  in  Washington  from  Istanbul, 
this  international  man  of  political  science.  Soon  he 
is  flying  off  to  Buenos  Aires.  His  continuing  mission:  to 
investigate  how  collective  memories  help  shape  the  political 
landscape. 

"I'm  deeply  interested  in  how  people  remember  and  how 
that  impacts  their  own  values  and  their  own  political  behav- 
iour," says  Eric  Langenbacher,  BA/94,  now  visiting  assistant 
professor  in  the  department  of  government  at  Georgetown 
University  in  the  American  capital.  For  Langenbacher,  "col- 
lective memory"  is  a  more  fruitful  starting  point  for  schol- 
arly inquiry  than  its  more  familiar,  straight-arrow  cousin 
"historical  consciousness." 

"Historical  consciousness  is  an  almost  coldly  rational  un- 
derstanding of  the  past,"  he  explains.  "I  mean,  I  have  histori- 
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GROUP  THINK  Professor  Eric  Langenbacher  in  The  McGhee 
Library  at  Georgetown  University  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  argues 
that  our  collective  view  of  the  Holocaust,  Vietnam  and  September 
1 1  can  shape  policy  for  years  to  come. 

cal  consciousness  about  World  War  I  or  the  French  Revo- 
lution. I  know  it  matters  intellectually,  but  I  don't  feel  its 
impact,  whereas  collective  memory  has  an  emotional  edge  to 
it.  It's  motivational  in  a  way  historical  consciousness  isn't. 

"Collective  memories  help  certain  values  become  domi- 
nant, and  if  action  follows  from  our  values,  then  it  matters 
immensely  which  collective  memories  become  hegemonic  in 
a  political  system,"  he  says.  So  elites  compete  to  make  their 
conception  of  a  collective  memory  "dominant." 

He  points  to  his  own  experience  of  the  United  States.  For  de- 
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cades,  he  says,  the  dominant  collective  memory  in  his  adopted 
country  was  Vietnam.  No  longer.  "The  vast  majority  of  evocative 
collective  memories  are  based  on  some  kind  of  societal  trau- 
ma," he  says.  "And  Vietnam  was  just  something  Americans  were 
looking  for  an  opportunity  to  forget."  That  new  social  trauma 
opportunity  rose  from  the  ashes  of  September  1 1, 2001. 

"Memory  of  Vietnam  just  sank,"  he  says.  "In  its  place,  you 
saw  a  big  uptick,  not  only  of  the  salience  of  9/1 1  but  also, 
interestingly,  of  World  War  II — people  remembered  it  as  the 
last  time  the  United  States  was  attacked  without  provoca- 
tion. Or  attacked,  period." 

It  was  a  time  "when  we  were  the  unequivocal  good  guys, 
triumphing  over  evil.  A  lot  of  people  think  the  'War  on  Ter- 
ror,' as  the  Bush  administration  called  it,  has  that  same  kind 
of  dynamic." 

It's  not  much  of  a  leap  to  say  that  Langenbacher's  schol- 
arly interests  emerged  from  his  roots  in  "a  very  international 
family."  He  was  born  in  Vancouver,  the  son  of  a  German-born 
father  and  an  American  mother  who  had  come  from  Cleve- 
land in  the  early  1970s  to  do  graduate  work  at  the  University 
of  British  Columbia.  The  family  later  moved  to  Regina,  where 
the  senior  Langenbacher,  an  associate  deputy  minister  to  the 
premier  of  Saskatchewan,  served  as  auditor  general  for  the 
city.  Summers  were  spent  with  relatives  back  in  Ohio. 

"You  grow  up,  especially  in  western  Canada,  with  a  very 
positive  view  of  the  old  country — a  kind  of  Bavarian  Gemiit- 
lichkeit,  beer-drinking,  folk-dancing,  tourist  kind  of  image," 
he  recalls.  "But  then,  in  the  course  of  your  study,  you  stum- 
ble on  Nazism  or  the  Holocaust.  There's  really  a  disjuncture 
between  these  two  kinds  of  images.  So  I  became  very  inter- 
ested in  looking  at  how  this  kind  of  terrible  historical  legacy 
impacts  Germany  and  Europe  today." 


Langenbacher  tells  of  a  time  in  the  early  2000s  when 
western  Europeans  were  discussing  the  eastern  expansion 
of  the  European  Union  and  the  potential  addition  of  several 
countries,  including  Poland,  Romania  and  Bulgaria.  German 
Foreign  Minister  Joschka  Fischer  argued  that  it  was  a  duty 
to  support  their  inclusion  because  of  crimes  Nazis  had  com- 
mitted in  the  region. 

Collective  memory  bolsters  democracy,  Langenbacher 
argues  in  Power  and  the  Past:  Collective  Memory  and  Inter- 
national Relations,  a  volume  he  co-edited  with  Georgetown 
colleague  Yossi  Shain.  Surveying  a  group  of  German  citizens, 
Langenbacher  found  that  memory  of  the  Holocaust  increases 
progressive  democratic  values.  "The  memory  reminds  people 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  human  rights  and  liberal  safe- 
guards in  a  democratic  system,"  he  says. 

Before  university,  Langenbacher  spent  Saturdays,  of  his  own 
volition,  taking  German-language  classes.  "In  our  family, 
it  wasn't  an  option  whether  you  would  go  to  college  or  not," 
he  says.  "It  was  only  a  question  of  which  college  and  what  you 
wanted  to  study."  The  answer  to  the  first  question  was  easy.  "I 
was  always  happy  growing  up  in  Regina,"  he  says,  "but  it  struck 
me  as  being  very  small.  Carleton  has  a  pretty  good  reputation 
out  west,  and  I  wanted  to  be  close  to  the  centre  of  Canadian 
power.  They  also  offered  me  a  nice  scholarship." 

At  Carleton,  Langenbacher  started  out  in  history  but 
eventually  pursued  a  double  major  in  political  science  and 
German.  In  his  first  year,  he  met  his  Japanese-born  wife,  Kay, 
with  whom  he  is  raising  two  boys  in  Washington. 

Leaving  Ottawa  after  graduation,  Langenbacher  spent  a 
year  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  where  he  earned  an  M.A. 
in  political  science,  and  another  six  months  in  Bonn,  where 
he  did  an  internship  at  the  German  parliament.  In  1998,  he 
completed  a  second  master's  degree,  in  German  and  Euro- 
pean studies,  at  Georgetown,  then,  in  2002,  a  doctorate  there 
with  a  dissertation  on  "Memory  Regimes  in  Contemporary 
Germany."  He  now  teaches  comparative  politics  and  directs 
the  honours  program  in  the  department  of  government. 

Langenbacher  is  part  of  a  new  breed  of  scholar  providing 
custom-tailored  academic  programs  for  customers  outside  the 
university,  a  phenomenon  he  calls  "academic  entrepreneurial- 
ism."  Indeed,  during  eight  years  on  faculty  at  Georgetown, 
Langenbacher  has  been  involved  in  planning  and  running  more 
than  40  short  courses  on  American  government  and  public 
policy  for  visiting  dignitaries.  One  such  program,  the  Middle 
Eastern  Partnership  Initiative,  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  State 
Department,  has  taken  him  to  Istanbul  and  Tunis.  Next  stop: 
Buenos  Aires,  where  he  will  teach  master's  candidates  at  Uni- 
versidad  Nacional  de  General  San  Martin,  his  third  stint  there. 

"I  enjoy  everything  I  do,"  he  says,  "but  I  do  get  the  most 
satisfaction  out  of  teaching."  That  would  come  as  no  sur- 
prise to  his  Georgetown  students,  who  last  year  voted  him 
Faculty  Member  of  the  Year.  "It  was  a  really  great  honour,"  he 
says,  "so  I  feel  like  maybe  I'm  doing  something  right."  ■ 
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Managing  a  high-profile  career,  a  household  with 
two  teenagers  and  diverse  volunteer  roles  keeps 
Jane  Gilbert  on  her  feet.  But  the  dynamic  Carleton 
alumna  makes  time  for  her  alma  mater,  volunteering 
with  the  Carleton  University  Alumni  Association  and 
participating  in  the  Career  Connections  program. 

Jane  has  always  been  on  the  move.  The  broadcaster 
was  on  national,  local  and  specialty  television  before 
assuming  her  current  role  as  chief  communications 
officer  for  the  Nature  Conservancy  of  Canada. 
Throughout  it  all,  she  made  connecting  with  Carleton 
a  priority:  becoming  a  donor,  serving  on  the  CUAA 
executive  council,  delivering  keynote  addresses 
at  alumni  and  student  events,  and  sitting  on  the 
president's  advisory  councils  in  Toronto  and  Halifax. 

Volunteering  is  just  one  way  that  alumni  create  an 
exceptional  educational  experience  at  Carleton. 


JANE  GILBERT,  bj/80  has 

volunteered  with  the  CUAA  for  almost 
20  years.  As  president,  she  works  to 
promote  Carleton  and  alumni,  and  bring 
the  two  together. 
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EX  LIBRIS 


Carleton  grads  and  faculty  take  on  animal  emotion,  eco-dummies 
and  brand  Canada  in  recent  releases 


The  Respect  Revolution 

By  Bill  Caswell,  BEng/63 
This  12-volume  series,  dubbed  "the  last  busi- 
ness reference  you  will  ever  need"  is  based  on 
the  premise  that  if  you  treat  your  employees 
with  respect,  they  will  be  cooperative  and  loyal. 
The  author  and  CEO  coach  covers  the  evolution 
of  a  company  from  preconception  to  closing, 
offering  advice  and  remedies  for  companies 
at  different  stages.  CaswellCCC.com,  $299. 

Compelling  storytelling! 

Spark:  How  Old-Fashioned  Values  Drive 

a  Twenty-First  Century 

By  Frank  Koller,  BEng/69 
The  former  CBC  journalist  says  this  company 
shows  how  capitalism  should  work.  Cleve- 
land-based Lincoln  Electric  has  been  the 
world's  leading  manufacturer  of  arc-welding 
technology  for  nearly  a  century.  Its  key  to 
success  is  a  guaranteed-employment  policy. 
If  you  work  hard  at  Lincoln,  you'll  always  have 
a  job.  No  permanent  employee  who  meets  the 
firm's  rigorous  performance  standards  has  been 
laid  off  since  1948.  The  company's  generous 
profit-sharing  program  has  paid  a  bonus  every 
year  since  1934.  Public  Affairs,  $32.95. 


BIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMOIR 


Memories  of  the  Beach:  Reflections  on  a 
Toronto  Childhood 

By  Lorraine  O'Donnell  Williams,  MSW/55 
Trie  book  combines  Williams'  memories  of 
growing  up  in  the  Toronto  district  in  the  1930s 
and  1940s  with  a  detailed  history  of  the  former 
cottage  area,  which  is  now  an  urban  Toronto 
neighbourhood.  Dundurn  Press,  $26.99. 

Includes  87  colour  photographs 

Nari  Gandhi:  Essays,  poetry  and  calligraphy 

by  Masud  H.  Taj,  MArch/04 

Photographs  by  Bharat  Ramamrutham  and 

Uday  Bandiwadekar 

Nari  Gandhi  (1934-1993)  was  an  apprentice  to 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  This  collection  focuses  on 
eight  of  his  built  works  and  includes  analytical 
essays  on  his  life  by  Taj,  an  adjunct  professor  in 
the  Azrieli  School  of  Architecture  and  Urbanism, 
who  stayed  in  many  of  the  Nari  houses  featured 
in  the  book.  Tai  has  also  been  featured  in  the 
Penguin  anthology  Reasons  for  Belonging:  14 
Contemporary  Indian  Poets  and  the  Mansfield 
anthology  Rogue  Stimulus:  The  Stephen  Harper 
Holiday  Anthology  for  a  Prorogued  Parliament. 
Foundation  for  Architecture,  $80. 


le  Entrepreneurial  Effect:  Practical  Ideas 
From  Your  Own  Virtual  Board  of  Advisors 

By  James  Bowen,  BCom/85,  MMS/92,  PhD/02 
Tech  magnate  Terry  Matthews  wrote  the  for- 
ward to  this  manual  on  business  growth.  Twen- 
ty-five experts  contribute  articles  on  technology 
entrepreneurship.  Invenire  Books,  $27.95. 


Atom  Egoyan's  The  Adjuster 

By  Tom  McSorley,  BA/84 
The  director  of  the  Canadian  Film  Institute 
writes  the  first  lengthy  study  of  the  film, 
unpacking  its  modern,  satirical  underpinnings. 
The  film  stemmed  from  a  random  act  of  arson 
in  Victoria,  B.C.,  on  New  Year's  Eve  at  Egoyan's 
parents'  furniture  store.  The  filmmaker  was 
intrigued  by  the  insurance  adjuster  working  on 
the  case.  University  of  Toronto  Press,  $45. 

Constructing  the  Image  of  the  Mexican 
Revolution:  Cinema  and  the  Archive 

By  Zuzana  M.  Pick,  professor,  film  studies, 
Carleton  University 

The  book  examines  representations  of  the 
Mexican  Revolution  (1910-1917)  in  film  and  the 
role  played  by  Mexican  visual  artists  in  revolu- 
tionizing the  country's  national  iconography. 
Pick  traces  the  timeline  of  the  revolution  and 
how  it  corresponds  with  the  country's  emerg- 
ing media  and  culture. 
University  of  Texas  Press,  $77. 


Eye-opening! 
Second  Nature:  The  Inner  Lives  of  Animals 

By  Jonathan  Balcombe,  MSc/87 
Humans  aren't  necessarily  kings  of  the  kingdom. 
Or  so  you'll  realize  after  reading  the  animal 
behaviourist's  explanation  of  animal  awareness, 
cognition,  emotion  and  perception.  (Even  the 
dedication  is  telling:  "To  hyenas,  spiders,  bats, 
snakes,  whip  scorpions,  and  all  the  other  beings 
deemed  foul  and  loathsome.")  Balcombe  is  a 
consultant  for  the  Physicians  Committee  for 
Responsible  Medicine  and  resides  near  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Palgrave  MacMillan,  $32. 


Too  Smart  for  Our  Own  Good:  The 
Ecological  Predicament  of  Humankind 

By  Craig  Dilworth,  BA/70,  BA/73,  MA/77 
Much  more  than  an  eco-panicky  treatise, 
the  book  argues  that  ecologically  disruptive 
behaviour  is  rooted  in  our  very  nature  as  a  spe- 
cies (sample  chapter  title:  "...And  Too  Dumb 
to  Change").  The  argument  is  anchored  in  the 
development  of  the  species,  covering  a  seven- 
million-year  history.  Extensive  glossary,  detailed 
index.  Cambridge  University  Press,  $31.95. 


EDUCATION 


The  Role  and  Impact  of  Public-Private 
Partnerships  in  Education 

By  Harry  Anthony  Patrinos,  MA/89,  Felipe 
Barerra-Osorio  and  Juliana  Guaqueta 
The  book  offers  an  overview  of  international 
examples,  studies  and  guidelines  on  how  to 
create  successful  partnerships  in  education. 
Such  partnerships  can  facilitate  service  delivery 
and  lead  to  additional  financing  for  the  educa- 
tion sector.  Patrinos  is  the  lead  education 
economist  at  the  World  Bank  in  Washington, 
D.C,  and  has  co-authored  two  other  titles: 
Emerging  Evidence  on  Vouchers  and  Faith- 
Based  Providers  in  Education  and  Decentral- 
ized Decision-Making  in  Schools:  The  Theory 
and  Evidence  on  School-Based  Management. 
World  Bank  Publications,  $52. 


FICTION 


Autumn 

By  Emily-Jane  Hills  Orford,  MA/97 
This  is  the  third  novel  in  The  Four  Seasons 
series.  Martha  Kapakatoak,  a  young  girl  in 
Iqaluit,  Nunavut,  has  a  passion  for  music  and 
a  valuable  inheritance.  She  sets  her  eyes  on 
a  piano  with  a  history  and  a  mystery  from  the 
mid-1 800s.  Baico,  $24.95. 


International  and  Transnational  Criminal  Law 

By  Rob  Currie,  MA/94 

Currie  is  an  associate  professor  at  the  Schulich 
School  of  Law,  Dalhousie  University.  Irwin  Law, 
$60. 

Pearson's  Peacekeepers:  Canada  and  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force,  1956-67 

By  Michael  K.  Carroll,  BA/94,  MA/98 
Carroll  explores  Canada's  peacekeeping  reputa- 
tion through  the  country's  first  effort,  mounted 
by  the  United  Nations  during  the  Suez  Crisis,  a 
role  for  which  Lester  B.  Pearson  won  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  in  1957.  Carroll's  central  question  is 
this:  Should  the  success  of  a  peacekeeping  mis- 
sion be  determined  by  the  length  of  time  the 
peace  is  kept  or  by  the  lasting  initiatives  that 
are  created?  UBC  Press,  $29.95. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Paul  Tillich,  Carl  Jung  and  the  Recovery  of 
Religion 

By  John  Dourley,  BA/57,  professor  emeritus, 
religion 

The  book  makes  links  between  Tillich's  and 
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Jung's  theories  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  humanity's  religious  sense  and  its  impact  on 
the  development  of  history.  The  common  intel- 
lectual ancestry  of  both  thinkers  is  explored,  as 
well  as  their  impact  on  the  relation  of  religion 
to  science.  Routledge,  $29.  Also  by  the  author: 
On  Behalf  of  the  Mystical  Fool:  Jung  on  the 
Religious  Situation,  Routledge,  $35. 


POETRY 


Pushtara 

By  Wali  Alam  Shaheen,  MSc/77 
This  is  Shaheen's  fifth  collection  of  Urdu 
poems.  His  previous  book,  Khula  Darwaza, 
was  published  in  2009,  preceded  a  few  weeks 
earlier  by  two  prestigious  awards  he  received 
in  India:  the  Uttar  Pradesh  Hindi-Urdu  Sahitya 
Award  Committee's  Urdu  Adab  Life  Achieve- 
ment Award  and  the  Indian  Cultural  Society's 
Mir  Taqi  Mir  Award.  Shamala,  $20. 


POLICY  AND  POLITICS 


Branding  Canada:  Projecting  Canada's  Soft 
Power  Through  Public  Diplomacy 

By  Evan  H.  Potter,  MA/90 
Potter,  a  communications  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ottawa,  shows  how  the  federal  gov- 
ernment uses  cultural  programs,  international 
education,  trade  and  investment  promotion  to 
exercise  soft  power  internationally.  Further,  he 
argues  that  nurturing  a  distinct  identity  is  es- 
sential to  Canada's  prosperity.  This  expands  on 
ideas  in  his  previous  book,  Cyberdiplomacy: 
Foreign  Policy  in  the  21st  Century.  McGill- 


Queen's  University  Press,  $32.95. 

Green  Leviathan:  The  Case  for  a  Federal 
Role  in  Environmental  Policy 

By  Inger  Weibust,  BSc/86,  MA/90 
The  author,  an  assistant  professor  in  the  Norman 
Paterson  School  of  International  Affairs,  exam- 
ines environmental  policy  over  several  decades 
in  Canada,  the  United  States,  Switzerland  and 
the  European  Union.  Environmental  policy 
became  more  stringent  as  federations  became 
more  centralized,  and  the  author  finds  that  for- 
mal and  informal  cooperation  were  less  success- 
ful in  protecting  the  environment  than  standards 
set  by  the  national  government.  Ashgate,  $100. 


REFERENCE 


The  Canadian  Reporter,  Third  Edition 

By  journalism  professors  Catherine  McKercher, 
Allan  Thompson  and  Carman  Cumming 
Carleton  colleagues  Mary  McGuire  and  Peter 
Calamai  contribute  to  this  top-to-bottom 
revised  edition  of  the  popular  textbook,  which 
includes  chapters  on  reporting  in  the  digital 
age  and  on  science  and  the  environment.  It 
also  covers  the  basics  of  reporting,  including 
observational  skills,  achieving  accuracy  and 
dealing  with  sources.  Nelson,  $88.95. 

Good  for  snowbirds 

Canadian  Residents  Abroad,  2009 

By  Garry  R.  Duncan,  BCom/65 

This  book  is  aimed  at  expats  and  transplants — 

those  Canadians  who  choose  to  relocate  to 


another  country  for  most  of  the  year.  The 
book  answers  questions  regarding  the  tax 
consequences  of  leaving,  assuming  permanent 
residence  abroad  and  returning  from  time  to 
time.  Duncan  covers  RRSP,  RRIF  and  LIF  impacts, 
tax-free  savings  accounts,  new  HST  visitor  refund 
rules  and  non-tax  matters  such  as  tips  on  health 
insurance.  The  author  is  a  retired  senior  tax  part- 
ner with  BDO  Dunwoody  LLP.  Carswell,  $55. 

Inspiring  for  teens 

Green  Careers:  You  Can  Make  Money  and 
Save  the  Planet 

By  Jennifer  Power  Scott,  BJ/90,  MJ/91 
Tne  book  is  aimed  at  teens  thinking  about  ca- 
reer prospects.  It  profiles  30  young  eco-entre- 
preneurs  who  have  turned  their  passion  for  the 
environment  into  successful  careers.  Of  note, 
Tom  Szaky,  CEO  of  Terracycle,  turns  common 
garbage  (candy  wrappers,  juice  pouches)  into 
usable  items  such  as  backpacks  and  planters. 
Lobster  Press,  $16.95. 

Parents'  Handbook:  NLP  and  Common  Sense 
Guide  for  Family  Well-Being 

By  Roger  Ellerton,  BSc/69,  MSc/70 
The  book  draws  on  neuro-linguistic  program- 
ming research  to  provide  parents  with  insights 
and  approaches  to  improve  communication 
skills  and  to  be  successful  in  fulfilling  different 
roles  expected  of  a  parent.  The  author  is  the 
founder  and  managing  partner  of  the  Ottawa 
company  Renewal  Technologies,  an  NLP  edu- 
cation centre.  Trafford  Publishing,  $24.50. 


FILM  STOCK 

Exploring  the  activist  undercurrent 
at  the  National  Film  Board 

BY  FATEEMA  SAYANI,  BJ/01 

Can  a  film  inspire  enough  to  propel  you  from  your  seat  and  take 
up  the  good  fight?  That's  one  of  the  larger  questions  posed  in  this 
600-page  collection  of  essays  called  Challenge  for  Change:  Activist 
Documentary  at  the  National  Film  Board  of  Canada. 

The  NFB's  Challenge  for  Change  program  (1967-1980)  was 
launched  with  the  hope  of  encouraging  social  change  through 
documentaries.  A  suite  of  films  addressed  poverty  in  Canada,  one  of 
the  most  controversial  of  them  being  The  Things  I  Cannot  Change, 
a  cinema  verite  telling  of  one  family's  struggle.  It  was  both  hailed 
as  revealing  and  dismissed  as  exploitative,  setting  the  ground  for  a 
discussion  of  ethics  in  documentary  cinema. 

The  efficacy  and  impact  of  the  program  are  debated  and  discussed, 
while  its  present-day  reverberations  are  tackled  in  chapters  such  as  "If  a 
Resolution  Is  Screened  and  There  Is  No  One  There  to  See  It,  Does  It  Make 
a  Sound?" 

The  book  is  co-edited  by  Ezra  Winton,  a  PhD  candidate  in  Carleton's 
School  of  Journalism  and  Communication,  with  Concordia  professor 
Thomas  Waugh  and  McGill  PhD  candidate  Michael  Baker.  Winton  co- 
founded  the  Cinema  Politica  network,  which,  in  the  past  year,  organized 
screenings  of  Black  Gold  and  The  Coca-Cola  Case  at  campuses  around 
the  world.  McGill-Queen's  University  Press,  $34.95. 

Check  out  the  companion  viewing  list  online  at  nfb.ca/playlists/ 
michael-brendan-thomas-waugh-ezra-winton/challenqe-for-chanqe/m 
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POETIC  STANCE  Komi  Olafimihan, 
known  by  his  stage  name,  Poetic  Speed 
(left),  Ikenna  Onyegbula  (Open  Secret) 
and  Ian  Keteku  (Emcee  E)  form  the 
politically  conscious  rhyme  rappers 
known  as  The  Recipe 

Slammin'  lead 

Carleton  team  of  word  slingers  wins  national  title 

WRITTEN  BY  TINA  ESMAEILI  /  PHOTO  BY  LUTHER  CAVERLY 

They  call  themselves  The  Recipe  because  one  of  their 
performance  poems  is  anchored  around  the  comings  and 
goings  of  a  restaurant  kitchen. 

Ian  Keteku,  a  master's  student  in  journalism,  is  the  server,  while 
his  fellow  poets,  Komi  Olafimihan,  BArch/07,  MArch/09,  and 
CU  law  student  Ikenna  Onyegbula,  are  cooking  up  dishes  that 
could  cure  a  broken  heart  or  incite  revolution.  Each  "chef" 
defends  his  special  blend  of  ingredients. 

From  there,  Keteku  leads  the  audience  to  this  conclusion: 
human  beings  need  all  ingredients  [viewpoints],  despite  their 
specific  appetites. 

"We  feel  that  as  poets,  we  are  providing  food  for  thought," 
Keteku  says.  "Slam  poetry  arouses  us  to  speak  about  issues 
that  aren't  talked  about." 

The  Recipe  covers  democracy  and  arms  races  and  touches 
on  New  Ageism  through  a  mix  of  rapid-fire  stanzas,  flowing 
diatribes  and  staccato  rhymes. 

And  now  the  Ottawa  team  has  reason  to  boast.  In  November 
2009,  The  Recipe  was  named  winner  of  the  Canadian  Festival 
of  Spoken  Word,  a  conference  organized  by  Spoken  Word 
Canada  that  is  held  annually  in  different  host  cities.  They  were 
crowned  in  Victoria,  B.C.,  beating  14  other  teams.  In  June, 
The  Recipe  will  represent  Canada  at  a  worldwide  competition 
taking  place  in  France.  ■ 


CLASS  NOTES 


1960s 


David  A.  Brown,  BEng/63,  was  invested  as  a  Member 
of  the  Order  of  Canada  in  April.  Brown  was  president 
and  CEO  of  the  Ontario  Securities  Commission  until 
his  recent  retirement. 

Ken  Godfrey,  BA/63,  competed  in  lawn  bowling  at 
the  World  Masters  Games  in  Sydney,  Australia,  last 
October.  He  also  competed  in  track  in  all  previous  six 
masters,  dating  back  to  1985. 

Barbara  Mclnnes,  BA/66,  BA/70,  was  named  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Order  of  Canada  in  April.  She  is  president 
and  CEO  of  the  Community  Foundation  of  Ottawa. 


1970s 


Lesley  Bell,  BA/74,  is  the  new  CEO  of  the  Belleville 
Public  Library  and  the  John  M.  Parrott  Art  Gallery  in 
Belleville,  Ontario. 

Robert  Ellis,  BA/74,  was  appointed  dean  in  the  faculty 
of  management  at  the  University  of  Lethbridge  in 
March.  His  current  research  focuses  on  increasing 


educational  opportunities  for  Aboriginal  students. 

Steven  Goldman,  BA/76,  joined  the  board  of  directors 
of  Stella  Pharmaceuticals  in  April.  Goldman  is  currently 
a  partner  in  the  Toronto  law  firm  Goldman  Hine  LLP. 

<Jane  Guest,  BA/72, 
founded  Janey  &  Co  and 
GentleMove  in  2009.  Janey 
&  Co.  is  an  event-  and 
wedding-planning  company 
in  Montreal.  GentleMove 
is  a  household  downsizing, 
estate  dispersal  and  home 
staging  service. 

Paul  Harrison,  BA/75,  MA/81, 
retired  in  May  after  30  years 
as  a  federal  government 
intelligence  analyst  for  the  Communications  Security 
Establishment  and,  most  recently,  as  Olympic  analyst 
for  the  Integrated  Threat  Assessment  Centre.  He  lives 
in  Ottawa  with  Barbara,  his  wife  of  34  years. 

Derek  Knight,  BA/76,  was  named  the  inaugural  Marilyn 
I.  Walker  Chair  in  Creativity,  Imagination  and  Innovation 
at  Brock  University  in  February.  Knight  is  director  of  the 
university's  School  of  Fine  and  Performing  Arts. 


Jim  Judd,  BA/71,  MA/72,  and  Jodi  White,  BJ/70,  are 
mentors  with  the  Pierre  Elliot  Trudeau  Foundation 
for  2010.  Each  year  mentors  are  assigned  to  a  PhD 
student  to  assist  with  important  research. 

Anne  Mroczkowski,  BA/72,  will  join  Leslie  Roberts 
as  co-anchor  on  Global  Toronto's  6  p.m.  newscast, 
starting  June  1.  She  has  co-anchored  City  TV's 
primetime  newscast  for  more  than  two  decades. 

Tom  Sherwood,  MA/72,  PhD/94,  retired  as  Carleton's 
ecumenical  chaplain  in  2009.  He's  conducting  a  three- 
year  study  of  the  spirituality  of  the  echo  generation. 
Sherwood  continues  to  teach  at  Carleton  and  attend 
every  basketball  game  in  the  Ravens'  Nest. 

Ernie  Tannis,  BA/71 ,  was  appointed  counsel  to  Ottawa 
firm  Francis  Kavanagh  Loubert  LLP  in  May.  He  is 
writing  a  book  on  alternative  dispute  resolution,  to  be 
released  in  September. 


1980s 


Sandra  Burkholder,  BJ/89,  her  husband,  Christopher 
Newton,  and  their  three  children  closed  their  log 
home  business  in  2008  to  build  a  sustainable  house 
made  out  of  old  tires  and  pop  cans  in  Darfield,  B.C. 
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See  the  construction  plans  at  earthship.darfield.com. 

Dave  Estok,  MJ/82,  former  editor-in-chief  of  The 
Hamilton  Spectator,  left  the  newspaper  to  become 
vice-president  of  communications  for  The  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children  Foundation  in  Toronto. 

William  H.  Laurence,  BA/87,  recently  received  a  doctorate 
in  law  from  Dalhousie  University.  He  works  as  a  lawyer  for 
the  Nova  Scotia  Department  of  Justice  in  Halifax. 

Sylvia  Pollard,  BA/87,  released  her  first  album, 
Amplight,  this  year.  It  was  described  as  "a  force  of 
gorgeous  instrumental  music"  by  the  CBC. 

George  Shaver,  BA/80,  joined  the  Ottawa  office 
of  Systematix  earlier  this  year.  The  firm  consults  in 
business  and  information  technology. 

Alec  Ross,  BJ/89,  won  the  Ottawa  Tourism  Travel 
Writing  Award  in  March.  His  winning  article  ran  in 
Canadian  Geographic  Travel  magazine. 

Mike  Tierney,  BCom/83,  was  appointed  vice-president 
of  sales  and  marketing  for  Organic  Resource 
Management  in  April. 

Carrie  L  Watkins,  BA/84,  MA/91,  has  joined  the 
Ottawa  law  firm  Radnoff  Pearl,  specializing  in  family 
law,  wills  and  estates. 

Linda  Wiken,  BJ/80,  closed  Prime  Crime  Mystery 
Bookstore  in  Ottawa  after  24  years  in  business. 


1990s 


Caitlin  Fisher,  MA/93,  directs  the  Augmented  Reality 
Lab  at  York  University.  Her  Canada  Research  Chair  in 
digital  culture  was  recently  renewed  for  a  second  term. 
Fisher  explores  narrative  and  experimental  storytelling  in 
augmented  reality  environments. 

Jason  Flick,  BSc/96,  was  named  Next  Generation 
Executive  of  the  Year  at  the  Ottawa  Centre  for  Research 
and  Innovation  awards  earlier  this  year.  He  is  the  founder 
ofYOUiLabs. 

Hubert  R.  Krygsman,  PhD/97,  is  the  new  president  of 
Redeemer  University  College  in  Ancaster,  Ontario. 

Rosalee  Morra-Kimsa,  BA/97,  and  Lon  Kimsa,  BA/OO, 
celebrated  their  1 5th  anniversary  this  year.  They  met  at 
Carleton.  Rosalee  teaches  elementary  school.  Lon  is  an 
insurance  broker.  The  couple  resides  in  Muskoka. 

<  Carrie  Lyle,  BCom/95,  was 
recently  named  president 
of  ZLC  Private  Investment 
Management  in  Vancouver. 
She  has  more  than  16 
years  of  experience  as  a 
licensed  portfolio  manager 
catering  to  business  owners, 
executives  and  athletes. 

Lisa  Marshall,  BA/94,  was 
appointed  deputy  head  of 
publications  at  the  International  Court  of  Justice  in  The 
Hague,  Netherlands,  in  2008. 


Christine  Adam,  MA/94,  is  the  new  dean  of  students  at 
Thompson  Rivers  University  in  Kamloops,  B.C. 


<  Paul  Boileau,  BCom/90, 
was  selected  as  chair  of 
the  board  of  directors  of 
the  B.C.  division  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers 
and  Exporters  Association. 
Boileau  is  director  of  Western 
Operations  at  Soprema  Inc., 
which  manufacturers  roofing 
materials.  He  lives  in 
Langley,  B.C. 


2000s 


Maria  Al-Masani,  BPAM/08,  will  compete  in  the 
Miss  Universe  Canada  beauty  pageant  in  Toronto  in 
June.  Rather  than  wearing  a  bikini  for  the  swimsuit 
competition,  Al-Masani  plans  to  cover  her  body  with  a 
sari  for  cultural  reasons. 

Muhammad  Arsalan,  MASC/04,  PhD/09,  and  Atif 
Shamim,  MASC/04,  PhD/09,  were  named  Student 
Entrepreneurs  of  the  year  at  the  Ottawa  Centre  for 
Research  and  Innovation  awards  this  year  for  their  work 
on  a  portable,  self-powered  wireless  sensor. 

Carmela  Calvo,  BA/02,  and  her  husband,  Nick  Schieda, 
welcomed  their  beautiful  baby  to  the  world  on  October 


14,  2009.  Adamo  is  a  brother  for  Luca.  The  family  resides 
in  west  Ottawa. 

Mitchell  F.  Chan,  BArch/06,  displayed  his  interactive 
exhibit  Visions  of  the  Amen  at  The  Spoke  Club  in 
Toronto  in  March. 

Anthony  Green,  PhD/07,  was  named  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  in  January. 
He  is  a  research  and  technology  adviser  for  the  Canada 
Revenue  Agency.  He  lives  in  Etobicoke,  Ontario. 

Rolf  Klausener,  BA/01,  and  his  band  The  Acorn  will 
release  their  new  album,  No  Ghost,  this  summer  on  CD 
and  limited-edition  red  vinyl. 

<  Marianne  Schelenz, 
BA/06,  and  Kevin  Osbahr, 
BSc/06,  welcomed  baby 
Jens  Alexander  Osbahr- 
Schelenz,  on  October  18, 
2009.  Their  first  son  was 
born  in  Kaiserswerth,  North 
Rhine  Westphalia,  Germany. 

Parker  Schmidt,  BA/01, 
was  appointed  manager  of 
business  development  with  Ultima  Medical  Services  of 
Richmond,  B.C.,  in  January. 

Matt  Silva,  BA/07,  was  a  volunteer  intern  with  Students 
Without  Borders,  an  initiative  of  the  World  University 
Service  of  Canada.  Silva  went  to  Lima,  Peru,  last 
summer  to  work  with  the  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency. 

Scott  Towaji,  BA/07,  released  his  new  album,  Sons  of 
Light,  in  February.  The  first  single,  One  Church,  was  a  top 
20  hit  on  Ottawa  Christian  radio  station  CHRI. 

Joe  David  Virginie,  BMath/04,  was  recently  appointed 
president  of  the  Canada-Mauritius  Cultural 
Association  of  Ottawa. 

Nichola  Watson,  BA/03,  opened  Afro  Diva  salon  in 
Victoria,  B.C.,  in  March.  The  salon  specializes  in  "Afro- 
textured"  hair. 

What's  your  story? 

Email  us:  magazine  editor  @ 'carleton. ca. 


In  memoriam 


Francis  Abbott,  BSc/53,  peacefully  in  February  after  a  long  period  of  ill  health. 

Michael  Antoniades,  BSc/64,  suddenly  on  February  3  at  the  age  of  81 . 

Karen  Barker,  BA/80,  suddenly  on  January  25  at  the  age  of  63. 

Marilyn  Eve  Carter,  BA/74,  on  February  2  after  a  tenacious  battle  with  cancer. 

Paul  Cavanagh,  BA/71,  on  March  13  at  the  age  of  60. 

Marcus  Stanley  Chappell,  MEng/65,  in  hospital  on  February  1 1 . 

Shu-Tim  Cheung,  BSc/73,  on  April  10,  at  the  Ottawa  Heart  Institute. 

John  Clark,  BCom/59,  Second  World  War  veteran,  on  March  1 7  at  the  age  of  89. 

Thomas  Clowes,  BA/63,  on  February  3  at  the  age  of  76. 

Robert  Colavincenzo,  BA/66,  peacefully  at  Brockville  General  Hospital  on  April  14. 

Richard  Fabbro,  BA/72,  at  home  on  February  1 1  at  the  age  of  76. 

Les  Fireman,  BA/74,  suddenly  on  April  1 1,  at  the  age  of  61. 

James  Howard  Fullard,  PhD/76,  after  a  valiant  battle  with  pancreatic  cancer. 

Keith  Rogers  Greeenaway,  LLD/04,  retired  brigadier  general,  peacefully  on  April  1 1 . 

Leane  F.  Guthrie,  BA/02,  suddenly  in  February  at  the  age  of  31 . 

Barry  Henderson,  BCom/77,  peacefully  on  February  13  in  his  62nd  year. 

Victor  John  Heyes,  BA/50,  at  the  Perley  &  Rideau  Veterans'  Health  Centre  in  April. 

Brian  Hollohan,  MA/77,  PhD/90,  in  January  after  a  short  battle  with  cancer. 

John  Hylton,  MSW/74,  at  home  at  the  age  of  59. 

Matti  Jaakkimainen,  BSc/69,  peacefully  on  March  9. 


Richard  Kotarba,  BCom/80,  at  the  age  of  51  in  Richmond  Hill,  Ontario. 

Raymond  Hugh  Lees,  BA/67,  peacefully  on  March  2. 

Robert  Mann,  BA/52,  in  hospital  on  March  1 1 . 

William  Joseph  Milks,  BA/49,  after  a  fall  on  February  26. 

Roy  Murgich,  BA/71,  after  a  long  battle  with  Parkinson's  disease. 

Jason  Murphy,  BCS/09,  in  a  car  accident  in  Smiths  Falls,  Ontario,  at  the  age  of  26. 

Daniel  Murray,  BA/44,  peacefully  in  hospital  in  Barry's  Bay,  Ontario,  on  March  20. 

David  O'Farrell,  BA/99,  in  December  2009. 

Maurice  Dermott  O'Heare,  BCom/48,  WWII  veteran,  in  February  at  the  age  of  88. 
Margaret  Paproski,  BA/70,  on  March  15  in  her  74th  year. 
May  Parker,  BA/77,  unexpectedly  on  February  4. 

Michelle  Payette,  BA/06,  in  hospital  on  November  25,  2009,  at  the  age  of  56. 

Watson  Ring,  BA/86,  after  a  lengthy  illness  at  the  age  of  73. 

Morton  Myer  Roodman,  BA/73,  unexpectedly  in  Switzerland  in  February. 

Hellmut  W.  Schade,  BA/79,  days  before  turning  86. 

Mary-Lou  Shortill,  BA/90,  in  hospital  in  January  at  the  age  of  67. 

Carol  Smith,  MA/79,  in  January  at  the  age  of  66. 

Andrew  Spolsky,  BEng/74,  MEng/80,  on  April  13  in  Ottawa. 

Gerald  Joseph  Taylor,  BA/71 ,  unexpectedly  in  February  at  the  age  of  62. 

Michael  Garner  Taylor,  MA/76,  suddenly  at  his  beloved  Lac  Poisson  Blanc,  Quebec. 

Edythe  Thorn,  BA/57,  in  her  91st  year. 

Julia  Mary  Weston-Whalen,  BJ/78,  at  home  in  Fredericton,  N.B.,  in  December  2009. 
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Study  habit  I 

•o 

Science  is  a  field  of  exacting  precision,  and  so,  when  in  the  chemistry  SuperLab  inside  Steacie  Building,  we  were 
delighted  to  stumble  upon  this  trespass  into  playfulness.  These  cups,  printed  with  the  periodic  table  of  the 
elements,  are  used  at  parties  and  seminars.  In  the  event  you  were  unsure,  a  slogan  reminds  the  sipper  that  Science 
Is  Fun!!  Here's  to  studying  on  the  fly.  ■  I 
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Harness  the  power  of  Google, 
while  showing  off  your  Caneton 
I  degree  to  friends,  family  and 
potential  employers 


Here's  how 

1.  Register  at  alumni.carleton.ca/ email 

2.  Receive  a  confirmation  e-mail  with  a  temporary  passw 

3.  Log  in  and  show  the  world  you're  a  Carleton  grad! 


Alumni  Insurance  Plans:  A  simpler  solution  for  protecting  your  family. 

Term  Life  Insurance  ■  Income  Protection  Disability  Insurance 

Major  Accident  Protection  ■  Health  &  Dental  Care  ■  Critical  Illness  Insurance 

Call  us  at  1-888-913-6333. 

Or  visit  us  online  at  www.manulife.com/carletonmag 

for  more  information.  N^ssqc 


ALUMNI       INSURANCE  PLANS 


Underwritten  by: 

CD  Manulife  Financial 

The  Manufacturers  Life  Insurance  Company 


